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FXCEDITORIAL Ys 


What we have is not ours, but 
God’s. It was from God. It was 
put into our hands by God, in order that we might 
use it for him. We must give account of it to God 
as his stewards. This is applicable alike to every 
possession of ours,—our life, our strength, our intel- 
lect, our influence, our property. We have no right 
to give to others, or to withhold from others, except 
as we see that God would have us do so for him. 








Stewards of God 


—— 


Providence in our | rovidence provides. But the pro- 
Upsand Downs vision includes pain and difficulty. 
and sorrow as well as ease and gladness. The provi- 
dence is in the provision for our real needs, and not 
for our supposed needs or mere wants and wishes. 
“There's a special providence in the fall of a spar- 
row,” is Shakespeare's way of putting Jesus’ truth. 
The bird rises skyward with strength and grace; a 
subtle skill, as yet but half understood by intellectual 
man, is the bird’s peculiar gift. Providence is in its 


rising, and providence in its falling. Like the spar- 
row’s, our ups and downs are God’s providences. 


— 


Marks of Sunday- It is not the scholars who enter, but 
School Success the scholars who leave, that indi- 
cate the character and measure of success of the Sun- 
day-school. . Getting new scholars is the simplest and 
easiest part of Sunday-school work. It is easier to get 
a scholar than to keep him, easier to keep him than 
to teach him, easier to teach him than to train him 
in external Christian duties,—eagier to do all this 
than to win his heart to the acceptance and following 
of Christ as his Saviour; easier to lead him into 
Christ’s kingdom than to waken his ambition and 


- direct his energies for active, self-sacrificing service 


therein. Not the swelling figures of the secretary’s 
annual report, but the truths taught, the minds 
divinely illumined, the lives changed, the workmen 
trained for Christ’s service,—these are the things 
that mark a successful Sunday-school. 


a 


Experience may or may not be 
valuable. Experience may be a 
gain to a man, or it may be harmful to a man, or it 
may be fataltoa man. Yet both little boys and big 
boys often make the mistake of wishing to have ex- 
perience in lines that they had better keep clear from. 
Little boys want to have the experience of a narrow 
eseape from being run over by a horse or a locomo- 
tive, and they dash across the street or road just in 
front of a carriage or a railway train. If they do 
not get across in time, they miss any gain that might 
have come from the experience,—and their parents 
miss them. Big boys want the experience of a morn- 
ing’s suffering after a night of dissipation, and when 
they have it, they are more likely than before to want 
to run the same risk again; and, at the best, their 
whole life is harmed by that one sad experience. If 
an experience is in the line of evil instead of in the 
line of good, it is a loss to a boy or to a man to have 
had it. A man is less of a man, instead of more of a 
man, because of his experience in wrong doing, or in 
sharing in impurity or in unholy acting, speaking, 
or thinking. 


Unprofitable 
Experience 


a 


Pair Play towara A fact is a dangerously heavy load 
Microbes to him who knows not how to carry 

it. Many truths cf science and philosophy are valu- 
able seed thoughts to one, while they are as moun- 
tains of obstruction to many. It is only reserved to 
the few to fit a truth into its proper place and so find 
life in it. How many thousands of persons have 
been made miserable by a little one-sided knowledge 
of the “ germ theory” of disease! It is a fair ques- 
tion whether the microbes have not worried more 
persons to death through a limited knowledge of 
them, than they have killed through a want of 
knowledge how to kill them. And now it is said 
that the microbe of old age has stepped under the 
microscope for recognition. Old persons will begin 
to quake lest this pestiferous little germ has found 
them out. “My husband has recovered from his 
attack,” said a distressed wife to a physician, “but 
isn’t there a danger of the disease returning some time 
and carrying him off?” “ Perhaps so,” replied the 


doctor, “ but, if I were you, I should rather have him 
live longer, and die of that, than die sooner of some- 
thing else.” “ What,” said another worried woman, 
“are we to do, doctor, about the microbes on the com- 
munion cup?” “Oh!” replied the wise physician, 
“if it had not been for microbes we should all have 
been dead long ago.” We had better be willing to 
live longer, and die of the bacillus of old age or of the 
bacteria of the communion cup, than to die sooner of 
worry over the microbes that might kill. Let the 
other invaluable micro-organisms of which we hear so 
little, but upon which life is so largely dependent, have 
their turn with us awhile. Death has had its show 
in our anxieties, let us now give life a fair place— 
and live. 


CA3 


Fathers and Sons 


HoMAs fatherhood cargies with it responsibili- 
ties which are at once grave’and joyful. They 
are indeed privileges rather than responsibilities, 


« wings rather than burdens, to one who takes them 


up in the right spirit, and learns the joy there is in 
their discharge. It is only when they are neglected, or 
done grudgingly, that they acquire the harsh accent of 
God’s “ must,” and lose the joyfulness of his “ may.” 

The greatest of all these privileges of responsibility 
is that of interpreting the heavenly Fatherhood 
through that which is human. We teach the child 
to pray “ Our Father.” But the sense the child will 
put upon the words must depend upon the degree to 
which his experience of the human fatherhood opens 
up to him the tenderness, the thoughtfulness, the need- 
ful severity, the loftiness of ideal, the loyalty to prin- 
ciple, which are essential to all true fatherhood, , 
divine or human. The child whose father is a mere 
forbidder of undesirable acts, and exacter of unwill- 
ing services, will come to think of God as’ the great 
forbidder, the infinite exacter. So the child who is 
spoiled by cruel self-indulgence, and has not come to 
think of his father as the vindicator of moral law, 
will come to think of the love of God as mere infinite 
good-nature, and of his forgiveness of our sins as a 
light thing which costs him nothing. A true father- 
hood will stand for the unity of both truths; it will 
exhibit the goodness and the severity of God,—the 
gentleness and the jealousy of his love. 

This, of course, does not exclude the influence of 
the mother from the child’s training, or ignore its 
great worth. It is true that God chooses the name 
“Father” to express his relation to the Son, and to 
his sons among men. But he also assures us that all 
that is in a mother’s heart toward her child is a dis- 
closure of himself to his children. “ As one whom 
his mother comforteth,” he says, “so will I comfort 
you.” Nor is this true only of the actual mother- 
love which enwraps the race in its tender warmth. 
It reaches out to the ideal, and beyond the bounds of 
the actual. “Can a woman forget her sucking child, 
that she should not have compassion on the son of her . 
womb? yea, these may forget, yet will not I forget 
thee. Behold, I have graven thee upon the palms of: 
my hands.” 

All this is most true, and yet in the divine order 
the child has a father as well as a mother, and has 
need of that father if his upbringing is to result in 
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his being a true man after the image of God. Some 
fathers seem to feel this fo be true only as regards 
the provision they have to make for their children’s 
material needs. The shelter of a good home, abun- 
dance of food and clothing, simmer outings, and the 
like, make up the list of what they think the relation- 
ship requirés of them. The rest they leave to their boy’s 
mother, and his teachers in day-school and in Sunday- 
school. That they themselves have duties as disci- 
plinarians or as teachers of their children, which they 
cannot discharge by deputy, is a fact which never 
dawns upon them. When their boy comes to them 
with questions, they commonly refer them to mother 
or to teacher with as much brevity as possible, and 
take refuge in their newspaper. To them the boy is 
# creature of back and stomach, and, when they have 
clothed the one and filled the other, they dismiss all 
his higher needs to the care of those whose business 
it is supposed to be to supply them, 

In taking this course, the father misses one of the 
finest opportunities of personal growth that can fall 
to his lot. His boy was given him for his own sake 
as well as for the boy’s. He was offered the great 
privilege of approaching life’s problems a second time, 
of attempting their solution with eyes now sharpened 
by love, instead of being blinded by self-love. He 
was given the opportunity to understand himself bet- 
ter through the nature of his boy, and of learning 
God’s care for himself through his care for the boy. 
He was permitted to achieve in his boy a higher and 
more unstained success than had fallen to his own lot, 
through making the sins and mistakes of his own past 
bear gracious fruit in keeping his child from his own 
grave errors. A father who is no true father to his 
boy has lost, and he who is so has gained, one of the 
best gifts life has to offer us. 

Equally true is it that the boy loses as much as 
does his father. His mother’s training is a thing of 
priceless worth; but he needs a father as well as a 
mother, for there are lessons which only a father can 
teach him. A mother’s discipline is mostly concrete 
and personal. Therein lies its strength. It appeals 
to what we may call the feminine element, which 
every true man has in his nature, and which mother, 
sister, and wife are fitted to keep alive in him. The 
discipline a father exerts is likely to be more general 
and abstract. He stands for authority or law, so that 
the whole range of personal duties will come to be 
seen in universal relations, as belonging to the very 
nature of things. Duty will be discerned, as it was 
by Wordsworth, when he wrote of it: 


“Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong, 
And the most ancient heavens through thee 
are fresh and strong.” 


Especially is it helpful to the boy to live in the 
same hearty confidence with his father into which he 
comes naturally with his mother in his earliest years, 
When he begins to grow toward manhood, he en- 
counters temptations and is puzzled by problems 
which belong to his own sex and its conventional 
place in society. He begins to feel the man’s dig- 
nity, and to think himself a trifle too large and im- 
portant for a woman to advise. Bit by bit he slips 
out of the control of the best loved mother, and, un- 
leas his father take him up, he is liable to drift away 
from all leadership long before he is wise or strong 
enough to dispense with it. The boy who has passed 
his twelfth year without his father’s assuming the 
chief responsibility for him, is one who is in great 
peril both socially and morally. Those years which 
lie between childhood and manhood are the time 
when many a youth receives a distortion of character 
that makes void a thousand hopes which he ex- 
cited when he was still young enough to find in the 
guidance of a good mother all he needed. It was a 
sharp experience of this kind which led an eminent 
business man to say that, if he had his own life to 
live over again, he would make less money and live 
more with his boys. 


Those who have made a study of the education of 


' boys, pronounce that classes which have reached, or are 
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close upon, their twelfth year, should not, as a rule, be 
left to the care of women teachers. They dd not say 
this out of any low estimate of woman’s capacities as 
a teacher, or eveh out-of any apprehension of de- 
moralization itl boys of that age. They have reached 
their view through observing that the time has come 
for the child to bind upon himself as law the percep- 
tion of duty as universal principle. So they seek to 
have them placed under the influence of a masculine 


mind, believing that a man can speak to them-more . 


directly and unreservedly, and with more lively sym- 
pathy with their special difficulties. And from the 
experience of the schoolroom the family may take a 
lesson. Fathers, what are you doing with and for 
your boys? 





Whether men know how to conduct 
men’s meetings or not, men do not 
know how to conduct women’s meet- 
ings. It is a woman’s head and woman’s heart that 
makes women’s meetings in church work and in Chria- 
tian effort peculiarly effective for good. A Brooklyn 
woman recently gate, in these pages, a series of “ Hints 
for Women’s Meetings,” and now a Toronto woman addé 
her suggestions in the samé line: 


More Hints for 
Women’s Meetings 


Kindly allow nie to add one more to the ‘‘ Hints for Women’s 
Meetings” published in your issue of January 12; namely, to 
have the devotional part of the meetings consist of a simple ex- 
planation of the Sunday-school lesson for the coming Sabbath. 
We began doing so in our mothers’-meeting seven years ago, 
and have found that it works very sucvessfully, our numbers 
having increased from an average of twelve to sixty. The 
children who come with the mothers listen with attention, and 
answer better on Sunday. It also helps to bring the mother 
and child into closer touch in their spiritual life; she knows 
what her children are learning, and can talk about the lesson 
with them in the home. 

aie 2 


The most careful speaker or writer 
may be corréct in his statements, and 
yet may unintentionally give a wrong 
impression to others as to his meaning. Or, again, his 
main point may be confounded with minor points, This 
is true of lesson writers and of editorial writers in The 
Sunday School Times. A recent illustration of thé dif- 
ficulty of having statenient and inference understood 
alike by all is furnished in a recent discussion in these 
columns, Good Dr. Schauffler said of Peter: “‘ He was 
the only one of the apostiés to say that, though all men 
should deny Christ, yet would not he deny him.” A 
North Carolina clergymen called attention to the fuct 
that both Matthew and Mark follow this remark of 
Peter's with the asseftion, “ Likewise also said all the 
disciples.” In commenting on this in Notes on Open 
Letters, the Editor emphasized the fact that “‘ Peter was 
a born leader, and he showed both the strong and. the 
weak sides of such a character.... He did deny Jesus, 
as those of the apostles who were not near enough to 
have a voice in the matter did not... . Peter’s fault is 
not to be excused; but he ought to be given the credit 
of greater courage, in daring to go into danger, than the 
others showed in running away at the first alarm.” Now 
Dr. Schauffler calls attention to the fact that he did not 
say that Peter was less courageous than the others, but 
merely that only Peter distinctly affirmed that he would 
prove true in case all the others failed Jesus. He adds: 


Both Matthew and Mark say that Peter said, “‘ Though all 
men shall be offended because of thee, yet will I never be 
offended,” and that to him the Lord made a reply. That then 
Peter made another assertion [“‘ though I should die with thee, 
yet will I not deny thee’), to which each evangelist adds, 
‘* Likewise said they all.” I took it that the “ likewise” re- 
ferred to the last, but not to the first, assertion of Peter. Can 
you disprove this? At the best it may be a debated question. 


Dr. Schauffler is correct in claiming that the recorded 
assertion of the other disciples may possibly have been 
limited to their promise not to deny Jesus, even though 
they were called to die with him. If this be the proper 
meaning of the text, the apostles who ran away from 
Jesus kept within the letter of their promise not to deny 
him by escaping the opportunity of testifying. And this 
brings out more clearly the peculiar strength and weak- 
ness of Peter, which Dr. Schauffler evidently also had in 
mind as he referred to him in his original article, 


Peter arid the 
Other Aposties 
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The Three Pillars 


By the late Alexander R. Thompson, D.D. 
’ Apioteve—Znevde—K dupov 


LONG the stadium of old, 
In which the Grecian runner ran, 
Stood, each with an inscription bold, 
Three pillars, facing every man. 


The first—where stretched the slender line 
Athwart the eager athlete’s breast, 
Which fell, to give to him the sign 
To start—had on it: Do your best! 





The next—that at the halfway curve 
A single step he might not waste, 
Nor from the closest turning swerve— 
Stood with the word of warning: Haste! 
The third, abreast the goal, whose prize 
His outstretched hand would, touching, earn,— 
With this glad token met his eyes, 
And greeted him the victor: Turn ! 
O runtier! whatsoever place 
Thou holdest in tle heavenly line, 
Mark well these words, and run the race 
So as to win the prize divine. 


A crown corruptible was all 

They, at the best, could e’er attain; 
Whilst thou, obedient to the call 

Of God, a crown of life canst gain, 


ASX 
Doés Music Describe?’ 


By Constantin von Sternberg 


N CONSIDERING a special phase in art, the error 
is not infrequently met with that the particular form 
of art in question is considered per se\; that is, as an art, 
and not as a form of art. Literary persons often claim 
that the esthetical principles which govern painting, for 
instance, must’ not be applied to belles lettres, and vice 
versa, This isk mistake; for art is one, and its various 
forms differ only in the mode of manifestation. 

Art is the medium, and the only one, through which 
humanity can interchange its feelings and sentiments, as 
distinguished from abstract thought; as such it is: not 
only closely akin to religion; but also closely allied with 
it. Art is therefore not a mere ornament of higher life, 
but a practical necessity, and must be recognized as such 
before any special phase of it can be discussed at all. If, 
however, this point of view is’accépted, and art is looked 
upon as a medium for the interchange of sentiment and 
emotion, it hardly requires special mention that any prin- 
ciple which is true in one art must be true in all the arts. 

Looking at the question from this broader standpoint, 
it may be well to inquire into the position which the 
element of description holds in art (for there seems to 
be a suggestion in the question which implies the com- 
parison, “‘ Does music describe, as well as other arts ?.”). 

Now, then, what part does exactness of description 
really play in the merits of an art work ? 

Let us look at 4 good oil portrait, painted by a master, 
representing somebody we know. It is a strong likeness, 
no doubt, and yet we hardly ever saw the person look 
exactly like the picture. Why? Because the artist did 
not paint his man as he looked in any given moment, 
but rather studied the various traits of his character, the 
various expressions it found in the face, hands, etc., and 
then made 4 sort of composit picture, giving due promi- 
nence to the predominating moods, and indicating others 
more delicately. An exact likeness any photographer 
could have made; but the artist, who may modify some 
harsh line, omit a discoloration, idealize, and all that, 
and still retain a likeness, rises above mere material re- 
semblance, and suggesis to our minds things which, no 
matter how inseparable from matter they seem to be, are 
nevertheless incorporea], immaterial. 

Let us look at the great descriptions of travel. What 
do we find ?—the exact height of a mountain? the 
exact depth of a river? the exact architectural arrange- 
ment of a village or city? Why, if these material minu- 
tiv constituted literary merit, Baedeker’s guide-books 


_ would be the greatest achievements of descriptive litera- 


ture! If we find these things at’a',/they are merely 


1 To preclude any misconception, it may be staied that this article 
does not consider that class of so-called ‘‘ descriptive music” in which 
musical onomatopeia forms the only excusable constituent, as in the 
“ Battle of Prague,’’ ‘ Alpine Storm,” and the like, 
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incidental ; what imparts the real value to travel descrip- 
tion of literary merit, is the author’s mental and emo- 
tional activity called forth by the mountains and rivers, 
their relation to humanity, their mood, their character— 
the immaterial, incorporeal part; and only by the aid 
of these immaterial things can the author produce the 
illusion in his readers that they had actually been there 
and seen it all themselves. Yes, only through things 
incorporeal, immaterial,—but how can the immaterial be 
described? It cannot be described at all, that is just it; 
but, by illustration, metaphor, symbol, and whatever 
means make up the craft of literary art, it can be sug- 
gested toa mind that is both receptive and conversant 
with its terminology. 

And that is precisely the point upon which our ques- 
tion hinges. Some say “ music does describe,” some say 
“it does not,” Both are wrong, and would probably be 
willing to compromise on my amendment, that music, 
like'all art, suggests. 

Surely every composer writes with the conscious or 
unconscious intention of conveying emotion, and emotion 
is based upon imagination. Now, imagination need not 
fully emancipate itself from things material ; it is like the 
prism, through which a beam of material white sunlight 
passes, and through which, by refraction, it is transformed 
into all the colors of the rainbow. Imagination dips into 
the flowers of reality to extract their incorporeal fra- 
grance; it occupies itself with things material to extract 
from them their non-material attributes, and thus feeds 
our emotion. 

This enables me to answer the question “‘ Does music 
describe?” It does, for it suggests; and suggestion is a 
thing of unlimited power, which may lack the definite- 
ness of description, but might act with far greater force. 
As far as the title of a music piece is concerned, it is a 
matter of taste and inclination of the composer whether 
by titling his composition he will give our imagination a 
definite direction, or whether he prefers to let us choose 
our own objects from which to extract our emotional 
feast.* 

It might also be said that any art which describes must 
be able to make its description so clear that it can be 
understood without explanation,—that sounds reasonable, 
—and yet, take any illustrated book into your hand, and 
try to infer from the illustrations what they treat of, 
even in the most general way, and see what a dismal 
failure you will make! I remember having seen a-pic- 
ture by Doré, illustrating the Brocken scene in Goethe’s 
“Faust.” It was long before I had read Goethe’s 
“Faust,” and to me this picture conveyed absolutely 
nothing; for I saw only a lot of nude female figures fly- 
ing in mid air without any wings, in their midst a goat 
also flying without wings. In short, the whole picture 
was absolutely nonsensical and incongruous to me, and 
it was not until five years later, after I had read Goethe’s 
“Faust,” that it dawned upon me what that picture 
could have meant. A very similar experience I went 
through with the celebrated picture (I forget who 
painted it) of Queen Mary Stuart’s last moments. I saw 
a lady weeping, and surrounded by a great many other 
weeping women, and a somewhat elderiy gentleman kneel- 
ing before her; and, whilethe coloring of the picture may 
have pleased my eyes, I failed utterly to understand 
what it was, because I was too young to understand any- 
thing about the hapless Queen of Scots. Now both 
these pictures contained human figures, which could be 
perfectly understood, and yet these pictures were a per- 
fect blank to me. This seems to prove that we have to 
know what the artist meant. to convey, in order to un- 
derstand his work; we have to judge the work from the 
artist’s standpoint, and, if an art work tells the story 
which its title indicates, its merits depend entirely upon 
how well it tells it. 

Take Raff’s‘ Forest Symphony” asanexample. Will 
it, after we know the title, lead our imagination into the 
forest, into forest lore? will it suggest to us the legend of 
the wild huntsman and his spectral retinue, the forest 
elves, and all the many characters cgnnected with forest 
lore, by no other means than its title and music? or will 
it fail todo it? Now, if anybody can hear the “ Forest 
Symphony,” and be acquainted with its title, and say, 


‘It is well known that there exist two rather different views 
among musicians on this subject, so different that the adherents to 
these views may almost be classified as two parties. There are 
those who believe in absolute music, and those who believe in pro- 
gram music, or descriptive music ; yet when we look a little closer 
at the two parties, we find a good many individuals among them 
who belong to both parties (from Gluck and Rammeau and Beet- 
hovren to Raff), whom'we may call, with respect to this question, 
musical “Mugwumps,” for they have written both music of the 
Class that could be termed “‘ absolute” music and also “ program” 


music; so, by appealing to their authorities, we should not gain 
much for our question. 
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after hearing it, that nothing of a sylvan nature has been 
suggested to his imagination and to his mind, then I will 
admit that music does not describe. And if any one can 
hear the overture to the “ Flying Dutchman,” and be ac- 
quainted with the title, and fail to experience in his 
imagivation the sensations of the maritime and the spec- 
tral, then music does not describe, and the “ program ” 
musicians are a set of chimera-hunters; but if the pur- 
posed suggestions come to our mind through these music 
pieces, or if the suggestions conveyed by the title of the 
piece are by the subsequent music intensified to such a 
degree as to assume definite forms, and cause us to lose 
ourselves, to live with them, to feel with them, then 
music does describe. And if it does, the description 
occupies itself, not with any particular moment, as a 
picture would, but with the emotional course of events, 
with the motion of the subject, showing it in all its 
moods, while the graphic arts show only one. 

This advantage of music over the graphic arts is coun- 
terbalanced by a lack of definiteness of outline; but for 
the purely emotional phase with which music occupies 
itself the definiteness of outline is of no consequence. 
The absence of definite outline, however, has led to the 
argument that a music piece may describe something 
different to every hearer, but I meet that argument by 
what I said of the necessity of knowing the title; besides, 
the same argument can be brought to bear upon any 
book, any statue, any picture. What commentaries, and 
how many different ones have not been written on 
Goethe’s “ Faust,” on “ Hamlet,” on the Milo“ Venus,” on 
the “ Angelus” by Millet,—hundreds, if not thousands, of 
them! Does that not show that a book, a statue, a pic- 
ture, may also mean something different to every be- 
holder? But what of it? The circumstance that an 
artistic illustration may fit more than one subject does 
not seem to me to be of any consequence atall, It seems 
simply to show the art work’s capability of stirring the 
imagination even beyond its purposed extent. Besides, 
we must not forget that music has at its disposal quite a 
number of expressions which, by traditional use (hardly 
attributable to mere chance), have become definite types, 
types of such force of characterization that the world 
has accepted them as such. I could show a goodly list of 
such types which even children understand instinctively, 
but the subject is too large to find a place here, and 
should be treated separately. 

To sum up: Music describes as well as any other art, 
only that it has its own province of description, like any 
other art; and to demand of music a definite outline of 
“things” is as unfair as to demand the poetry of color 
from sculpture, or an eye-feast from literature, Each art 
has its domain of description, or suggestion, or utterance 
of emotion (whichever you prefer), If one and the same 
subject were given to a painter, a sculptor, a writer, and 
a composer, each would describe that phase of it for 
which his peculiar art is best qualified ; and the musician 
infringes upon no exclusive right of literature if he em- 
ploys onomatopeia with good taste and dignity in his 
description. But—and this is a big “ but”’—as to such a 
description as would instruct or inform the untutored (if 
such an intimation were lurking behind our harmless- 
looking question), there is no such thing in art, neither in 
literature nor in painting, and, of course, not in music 
either. Unless the lapguage of art is learned, art will re- 
main a blank; so will nature, countries, nations§ so will 
the Bible; so will all things that appeal to those qualities 
in humanity which lift it above theanimal. Art is forthe 
people,—I thoroughly believe that,—but so is literature, 
89 is religion, so are good manners; and the people seem to 
be satisfied that they have to learn good manners, to learn 
religion, to learn literature,—but art? Why, they seem 
to expect art to fling itself wantonly at their necks, and, 
because it coyly refrains from doing so, they are disap- 
pointed, turn away, and, with some supposed witticism on 
their lips, buy a ticket to one of those inane shows which 
are known in this country under the far too dignified 
name of “ light opera,”—pretentious twaddle ! 

Philadelphia. 
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Israel as a Factor in History 
By Professor Dr. George H. Schodde 


ONSIDERED from the ordinary point of view, Israel 
was not one of the great nations of the ancient world. 
Compared with the Babylonians, the Assyrians, the 
Persians, the Greeks, and the Romans, who all aimed at 
the realization of what was the highest ideal of the state- 
craft of antiquity,—namely, the establishment of a world’s 
empire,—lIsrael, with its few millions and its diminutive 
tertitory, is but a pygmy power. 
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It is owing mostly to the exceptionally central geo- 
graphical location of Palestine that even the rare men- 
tion of Israel in the literatures of Assyria and Babylonia 
and Egypt is made. Of the Israel of the exodus period 
there is no distinct extra-biblical record. In addition to 
the inscription on the Mesha stone, the later period of 
the chosen people is recognized only occasionally and in- 
cidentally in the boastful reports of the struggles between 
the Assyro-Babylonian kings of the east and the Egyptian 
in the west, in which contest Palestiné was naturally an 
important debatable land. To this must yet be added the 
fact that Israel, unlike other nations of antiquity, never 
sought to impress its individuality and power upon sur- 
rounding peoples by war and conquest. Its peculiar 
development was conditioned, not by contact with its 
neighbors, but rather by isolation. The national con- 
sciousness of the people was of a kind that did not sug- 
gest an aggressive extension of territory or influence. In 
other words, neither externally nor internally were the 
conditions that ordinarily enter into the composition of 
a history-producing nation present in Israel, 

Yet, if ‘the teaching of the philosophy of history is 
correct, that a people is entitled to the rank of a his- 
toric nation in so far as they have contributed perma- 
nent elements to the culture and civilization of the worid, 
then Israel can claim a position in the front rank of the 
favored few. Its mission has been of such a unique kind 
that it constitutes a sui generis factor and force in the de- 
velopment of history, offering an attractive problem, not 
only to the theologian and Bible student, but also to the 
historian in general, Of all the nations of antiquity, 
there are practically only three that have left an abiding 
impress upon the destinies and fate of mankind ; namely, 
the Greeks, the Romans, and the Israelites. Modern 
civilization and culture with its roots strikes down 
deeply into the soil of these three history-making peo- 
ples. It is in accordance'with the law of the survival of 
the fittest that these three most gifted races of antiquity 
have supplied the world ever since with the highest ideas 
and ideals of individual and national thought and ac- 
tivity. The discovery, in recent decades, of the vast 
literary storehouses of the Euphrates and the Tigris and 
of the Nile, however valuable these may be, shows that 
in Greco-Roman literature and in the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures we still have the best that the mind of antiquity 
produced, in the thought-world of the brightest peoples of 
the ancient world. It is not an accident that these three 
were the historical peoples of antiquity. 

And yet of these three the smallest is the greatest. 
They did not ali supply the same elements to later civili- 
zation, nor supply equally valuable elements. The 
Greeks have contributed more than all others to the in- 
tellectual and esthetical department of modern culture, 
and their influence is most largely felt in the methods 
and manners of thought, in the ideals of the arts, in the 
systems of philosophy, in scientific resegrch, and the 
world of abstract thought in general. To'the Romans 
later generations are largely indebted for the forms of 
government, for the legal systems controlling states and 
society, property, and individual rights. The social, 
economic, and political fabric of the modern world rests 


to a great extent on Roman precedents. And yet these | 


are not the most powerful factors and agencies directing 
the destinies of men and nations. 

More powerful than all these, and expressive of the most 
potent instincts implanted in the hearts of men, is the reli- 
gious feeling. History has again and again shown that its 
influence is vastly superior to the ties of language, and even 
kinship and blood. And the mighty ideas and elements 
which have contributed most to the development of Chris- 
tian civilization, and to the present day yet continuein the 
world of faith and morals, in all the ramifications of indi- 
vidual and social life, to rule the hearts and minds of 
countless millions much more strongly than ever the laws 
of Rome or the philosophy of Greece did or will, are 
substantially rooted in Jewish soil. They have assumed 
their historic and present proportions in the newer cove- 
nant, supplementing and complementing the older. 

Israel could not vie with other nations in the arts and 
the sciences. She has left us only a meager literature, 
which, in variety and extent, has already been surpassed 
by the cuneiform inscriptions of Assyria and Babylonia ; 
practically in none of the lines of secular thought or 
attainments did Israel excel its neighbors. But yet this 
small and seemingly insignificant people have, under the 
providence of God, through the further developments 
of the principles of its faith and morals by the teachings 
of Christ and his apostles, made the most lasting con- 
tribution to the make-up of the historic forces that 
have been guidiug the destinies of mankind ever since, 
This constitutes to the present day the best and most 
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permanent elements in modern life and thought, and the 
most aggressive agency in the spread of civilization. No 
honest student of history can fail to recognize in Chris- 
tianity the leading agency in the thought and life of the 
world since its first proclamation by the Nazarene; and 
notwithstanding some appearances to the contrary, it, 
consciously or unconsciously, is recognized as such still. 
To have supplied the beginnings and the roots of this 
agency has been the historic mission of Israel. It has, 
in truth and in reality, been the peculiar people, not only 
from the standpoint of sacred but also from the stand- 
point of secular history. 


Capital University, Columbus, Ohio. 
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Mental Unrest in Student Life 
By Professor Andrew Thomas Smith 


ETWEEN striving to comprehend God, and learn- 
ing experimentally to know him, there ‘is a wide 
distinction. Men are constantly asking why God does 
so and so, and how he does so, in the hope that they may 
thereby secure the peace which the religion of Jesus 
Christ has to offer to the soul. Not finding such peace, 
they go on in their mental! unrest from bad to worse, be- 
cause they are getting farther and farther along in the 
wrong way, until they are almost ready to conclude that 
the whole matter of religion is a snare and a delusion ; 
and all this because they illogically infer that what will 
not submit to man’s reason must be un-reasonable, and 
therefore not to be accepted. In doing so, they overlook 
entirely the realm that is above man’s comprehension. 

Human reason has, time after time, soared to the sum- 
mit of its powers, and then, mustering all its forces for 
one mighty but fruitless struggle to reach the infinite, has 
dropped back exhausted, exclaiming in its failure, “Lord, 
I believe (not comprehend); help thou mine unbelief.” 
That surrender has made the Christian, for that belief is 
the very essence of Christianity. 

From the failures in their lives we want to take a les- 
son, Young men especially, who are inclined to think, 
whether within the church or without, are in danger of 
meeting just such difficulties in their pathway. ‘Two 
positions present themselves that are liable to lead into 
such unrest. The first is to be the portion of every one 
who reaches maturity,—the transition period of adoles- 
cence, filled with new revelations of self, and many times 
crowded with vague longings, ill-defined ambitions, and 
secret doubts. What are the conditions under which we 
can hope to meet and master this storm- and- stress 
period of life, which may make its appearance anywhere 
from the ago of fourteen to that of twenty-five? A 
well-grounded habit of trust and devotion, kept strong 
by active service, added to a full and free confiding in those 
able, because of their experience, to aid us, are the surest 
means of passing in safety through this trying age. 

The second is the portion of him who, with the merest 
introduction to the methods of philosophy, is supremely 
“wise in his own eyes.” A little knowledge is a dan- 
gerous thing, and of no kind of knowledge is this more 
true than of philosophy. The “small philosopher” has 
been upon the stage since the dawn of philosophy, and 
is likely to claim a place for some time to come. The 
little he has is not necessarily wrong, but, being merely 
a part of truth, is likely to lead to very extravagant con- 
clusions when regarded as if it were the entire truth. 
He has not yet learned that faith is one of the grandest 
of human powers, and that there is occasion for its ex- 
ercise in conjunction with reason, as well as in the region 
into which reason cannot enter. He needs only to con- 
tinue in a period of further study in order to become able to 
confess that insoluble problems are too difficult for him 
tosolve. The great truth that man is the creature and 
God the creator does not seem to have dawned upon his 
mind. That true humility is a greater virtue than ton- 
ceit, is a lesson not yet fully mastered. 

These conditions will make themselves manifest by a 
diminished interest in Bible reading, in prayer, and in 
other Christian privileges. He may argue much about 
God and Christianity, but there will be little evidence of 
his doing much that is eminently Christian. 

Again we ask for the conditions under which this state 
can be safely passed. And again comes the answer: 
Build in youth the strongest habit of devotion and com- 
plete Christian living; and, when questionings arise, 
Hlispel them by such a close communion with God in 
prayer that he will reveal himself as the “ friend that 
sticketh closer than a brother.” 

And all this will not destroy one’s right to become a 
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thinking Christian, but will heighten his chances to re- 
main a Obristian while he thinks.. It merely prevents 
the likelihood of his reducing his religion to a mere sys- 
tem of thoughts, while it should have in it the more 
ennobling and humanizing element of trust. 


West Chester, Pa. 
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Dialect in the Nursery 


By Florence Hull 


HE question whether “ dialect” stories are to con- 
tinue popular has a particular importance for chil- 
dren. Juvenile periodical: literature is as much under 
the sway of a fashion that, when allowed to run to excess, 
must be considered pernicious, as are the larger maga- 
zines. Most of the otherwise admirable periodicals for 
young people teem with slang, provincialisms, and awk- 
ward phrases. 

Low life is so graphically depicted, the newsboy, the 
bootblack, and the canal-boat girl, are drawn so much to 
the life, with all their imperfections of speech in their 
mouths, that it is to be doubted whether the child can 
rise, from an hour’s perusal of these stories, without be- 
ing more or less saturated with dialect. The effect is 
the same, in its influence upon his own language, as if he 
had spent the hour in the company of street gamins, 
receiving through the medium of his ears, instead of his 
eyes, an: acquaintance with slang. 

Mature minds may descend into these slums without 
smirching the purity of their speech, although this is 
doubtful. The Writer magazitie recently related an 
amusing incident of a well-bred woman who shocked her 
family at the breakfast table by lapsing into some re- 
markable idioms, and who gave as her excuse that she 
had spent the previous evening reading dialect stories, 
and had fallen under their influence. If the habits and 
training of years can be so revolutionized, how much 
more readily will children, whose tastes are in the tran- 
sition stage, be bewitched by the forceful phrases whose 
peculiarly engaging quality is that they are almost wholly 
emotional, and express the simplest ideas and feelings 


- with ease! 


But few parents care to have their little sons and 
daughters import their every-day conversation from the 
pages of dialect literature. There is, indeed, some sur- 
prise shown as to where certain obnoxious expressions 
can have been learned, and ungrammatical phrases are 
sharply reproved, while slang is deplored as an effect of 
bad associations. 

Truly so. But the bad associations may not have been 
living comrades. Any one who will critically examine 
current juvenile literature will find that within the past 
ten years there has been a falling off in literary style 
among popular writers for the young. That great breeze 
which a woman of genius stirred up in the Tennessee 
mountains has inspired many lesser authors, desirous of 
being noted for breeziness and vigor, in efforts of emu- 
lation which too often are lamentable failures. And 
when the rural district was well worked, the slums began 
to be explored; and now we have hosts of grimy, un- 
lettered little heroes and heroines stalking at large 
through the pages of literature, attracting the admiring 
attention of our children, whom we carefully send to 
school to learn to speak and write English. 

There is a little inconsistency here. How can we ex- 
pect any child to be totally uninfluenced by what he 
reads? And is it not one of the great functions of 
literature to cultivate a reader’s taste and elevate his 
habits of speaking and thinking? There should be 
amongst wise parents a strong sentiment against dialect 
literature for children. An occasional idiom may be suf- 
fered, but the tendency which is showing itself rowadays 
to reproduce in all speeches the peculiarities of the 
speakers cannot but counteract in great measure the 
benefits gained from occasional good reading. For young 
people like periodicals as well as their parents like them. 
They look forward to their illustrated weekly or monthly 
with as much eagerness as older persons show for the 
possession of their pet magazines and papers; and, since 
reading makes so large a part of their enjoyment, it is 
an essential matter to furnish them with reading which 
will exert a good influence in every way. 

It is admitted, by those whose particular business it is 
to cater to youthful tastes, that nothing is more difficult 
than to write good stories for children. But, while the 
dear old classics of Hawthorne and Kingsley and Lamb 
remain to us, we need not give themtrash. And dialett 
has become only a “fad.” Itis surely not necessary, in 
order to be entertaining, to be crude, startling, or vulgar, 
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If children like their jittle dishes hot and well spiced, it 
is the fault of writers who aim to supply what is racy 
rather than what is pure and delicate, and who endeavor 
to make up for a lack of iniagination by grotesque com- 
binations. 

I know from experience that there is in the heart of 
every child a craving for “the true, the good, and the 
beautiful,” overlaid, as it may be, by acquired rough- 
ness, and that even the little child who comes out from 
the meanest and most sordid surroundings will respond 
quickly to the touch of fancy’s wand, and yield entranced 
attention to legends and romances skilfully adapted to 
his understanding. 

We need not, then, quite yet, fall back upon the vulgar 
and sensational as nursery literature. 

New York City. 
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A Heart Picture 
By Julia Raymond 


M*- SAVAGE was sitting at her desk, about to 

write a letter. She looked like her name as she 
sat there, her brows wrinkled, a scowl in her eyes and a 
flush on her cheek, 

“Oh, how mean he can be!” she said to herself, as 
she bit the end of her penholder, and glanced over a 
letter lying open before her. ‘ He is so provoking, so 
cool, and I am going to answer as he deserves.” 

- The letter which “‘made her so mad” was from her 
husband—written in all sincerity, in a loving spirit, but 
not ‘too well,” 

As we look over her shoulder we see one or two sen- 
tences which explain her great anger: ‘‘ My dear, you 
must be patient; just sit quietly and wait, that is what I 
am doing. Yourare always in such a hurry. The Lord 
wants.us to wait, especially you, and it does no good to 
worry and fret.” 

“ Wait! oh, yes!” the young woman muttered to her-| 
self. ‘I have waited till I am tired, and, if I do wait, the 
store men—the grocer, the butcher—won’t wait. Why 
couldn’t he have sent me money? Here I am at home, 
meeting all these duns, and running into debt deeper 
and deeper; we cannot starve, the children and I, and no 
money coming in. Oh, how kind to tell me to wait, 
and that ‘especially you’ pleases me much, it is so calm 
and soothing! ” 

Oh, the tempest-tossed heart, how wildly it beats, and 
refuses to be comforted ! 

Mrs, Savage helps herself to a sheet of paper, déclar- 
ing in her mind “she will send him a spicy letter to 
warm his heart, the mean old thing!” and her pen runs 
in this wise : 

CHARLIE: 

I have just received your —— letter, and I must say 
you were too hateful for anything. You did not say any- 
thing pleasant to me, but just gave me advice. It is easy to 
preach, and tell me to wait. I am heartsick over these bills, 
they worry me constantly, That “ especially you” was very 
consoling. I think I have stood all this too long, and I cannot 
bear it. 


The letter was written, and the excited woman felt a 
relief as she folded the sheet, and did not even sign her 
name. 

“ There, that will fix him,” she was thinking as she 
reached out for an envelope, In her haste another en- 
velope fell to the desk, and with a little click a key fell 
out of it, and lay before her. Only a little key, a trifle 
rusty, but, oh, how the little messenger recalled her to 
herself, unlocking in one instant the memories of her 
heart, and bringing the scalding tears to her eyes! It 
was the key that locked the casket of her fondest hopes, 
—that of her dead baby boy. As she took it in her 
hand, how her heart melted, and she saw once more 
such a dainty precious baby, the sweet face, the wonder- 
ing true eyes, the rare smile, and she felt the touch of 
the little warm hands about her neck, and she cried only 
as a mother can cry, “Oh, my baby, my blessed baby!” 

“ The strife was over,” the little key had opened the 
true wifely love in her heart,—and then the true Christ- 
love,—and she heard his dear voice saying, “ Be ye kind 
one to another, tender-hearted, forgiving one another.” 
And the letter which the poor invalid husband received 
read thus: 

MY DEAR CHARLIE: 

I was very glad to hear from, you, and my prayer to 
God always is for your health and happ‘oéss. Though it does 
seem hard, I will try and “ wait” as you suggest. I will “cast 
all my burdens on the Lord,” aud ever be your 


Levine WiFh 
Brookiyn, N. ¥, 
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How a Gloomy Sunday was 
Brightened 


By Mrs. C. J, Pike 


RIP, drip, patter, patter, went the swift-falling rain- 
drops; but scarcely less gloomy than the scene 
outside were two little faces pressed close to the window. 
“1 don’t see what for God wanted Sundays, anyway,” 
at last reached my ears, as I sat half dozing with a book 
on my lap. 

“Why, Bun!” answered her sister, who, by virtue of 
her seventeen months’ advantage in the way of age, used 
to say, “If you want to know anything, Bun, just ask 
me.” “ Don’t you s’pose God wanted something for him- 
self when he gave us six days? But,” she added, dole- 
fully, ‘ I wish there was something we could do, Sundays 
are so long, and this old rain won’t ever stop, I ’most 
know ; 80 we can’t go out at all to-day,—oh dear!” 

I was fully awake now, and felt like echoing my little 
daughter’s “‘Oh dear!” for it had been a long day ; papa 
away, and no church or Sunday-school possible in this 
cold winter’s rain. We had played Sunday-school; I had 
read aloud until I was hoarse; we had prolonged the 
Sunday dinner as much as we were able, and yet it was 
only three o’clock, Four more hours to be passed away 
before the little ones’ bedtime! I had always aimed to 
make Sunday a happy day for my two active, restless 
little girls, whose greatest punishment was to be forced 
to sit still for ten minutes. I was anxious it should bea 
day the memory of which would linger with them all along 
life’s pathway,—a holy, happy memory, that would link 
them more firmly to the right after father’s and mother’s 
love and guidance were only memories. 

“Lots of the aminuls in my Noah Sark have their 
legs brokened,” the plaintive little voice went on, “ and 
I can’t have a nice pecession at all,—horwid old things!” 
giving a spiteful push with her foot to the “aminuls” 
that lay upon the floor. When our Sunny Bun did get 
cross— 

I helplessly racked my brain for a Sunday play that 
would brighten the gloomy day, and at lastan idea came 
to me. 

“Run, get your blocks, children. Mama has thought 
of something we never did before.” 

“T don’t want to build anuzzer Tower of Babies,” 
pouted Bun. - 

Surely, the clouds were thick; but I laughed cheerily. 

“No, we won’t build another Tower of Babel. Bring 
all the blocks, and you will see.” 

In a moment the children returned, dragging a big box 
of blocks, the accumulation of all kinds and sizes since 
babyhood, 

“Now, you know papa read yesterday morning about 
the tabernacle God showed Moses how to build?” 

“ Yes,” quickly interrupted Gertrude, “I know. You 
read all about it once in my Bible book, and there was a 
picture of two altars,—one where they burnt animals, and 
a little golden one where they burnt insects,” 

“ Well,” I went on, “let us mark out the walls of the 
tabernacle with these Jong, slender blocks. There! 
Now we will partition off this end for what they called 
the holy place. In this was a chest, or ‘ ark of the cove- 
nant,’ as it was called. I wonder if Gertrude remembers 
what was kept in this ark,—and what shall we use to 
make it?”’ 

An eager search among the blocks resulted in bringing 
to light some dominoes, and the backs of these made a 
small chest. By this time Gertrude had thought of what 
she had been told of the pot of manna, Aaron’s rod, and 
the tables of stone, and she rehearsed her knowledge for 
the benefit of her younger sister. 

Then Gertrude started on an exploring expedition 
among the plants, and soon called out: 

“O mama! mayn’t we havea little piece of this one?” 

“ Certainly, that little piece of heliotrope with a tiny 
bud will represent the budded rod nicely. Now let us 
think what we can do for the pot of manna.” 

A long silence followed, while both children sat with 
their little faces wrinkled up with thought. Then, witha 
wise little nod, Bun darted to the playroom to return in 
a moment holding out a tiny copper kettle from her 
little kitchen set, and Gertrude at once asks, “ Mayn’t 
we have a few medicines, mama?” and so the little 
kettle was filled with some homeopathic pellets, for- 
tunately unmedicated, as they were freely “ sampled” by 
the children. 

Then followed a talk about the tables of stone, and a 
happy half-hour was employed in fashioning two small 

tablets from some of the children’s kindergarten clay. 
Upon these I engraved the numbers.of the Ten Com- 
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mandments, and the little girls were immediately seized 
with a laudable ambition to learn a new one at once. 
That feat accomplished, we turned our attention again 
to our miniature tabernacle. A tiny silk embroidered 
handkerchief made a fine curtain to separate the holy 
of holies from the rest of the tabernacle. Next, two 
altars were built, and a little talk was given about 
burnt offerings. Gertrude at once sought the despised 
“Noah Sark,” and, setting all Jewish laws at defiance, 
laid a tiny pig upon the altar, and stood a clumsy “ de- 
scendant of Noah” upon the steps. The altar of burnt 
incense came next, and Gertrude’s foggy little ideas in 
regard to it were cleared up. 

A few leaves from mama’s pot of bergamot did very 
well for a ‘sweet-smelling savor.” Another figure 
from the ark was placed before this altar also. 

The golden candlestick puzzled us all for some time, 
but, with the aid of a picture in the Bible Dictionary, 
we cut out from some gilt pasteboard what gave them an 
idea of the ‘‘seven-branched candlestick.” 

For the golden laver, Bun brought out a doll’s bath- 
tub, but it was rejected with scorn by-her sister, who 
asked if “she s’posed the priests were going to take a 
baf.” A tiny gilded saucer was finally decided upon. 
A doll’s table, with bits of bread, easily represented the 
table of shew-bread. And now, with eyes sparkling with 
pleasure, the little ones sat around their completed work 
to talk it all over, and ask innumerable questions. 

Suddenly Sunny Bun inquired : 

“* Where did all the peoples sleep at night, mama?” 

Of course, I must tell them of the vast tribes of Israel 
who encamped around, only to be met with the entreaty, 
** Let us make their tents, too.” 

A few sheets of white paper, a few attempts, and soon 
a miniature tent was made, and the little fingers, deft 
from kindergarten training, quickly copied them. One 
for each tribe was made, and placed in the position des- 
ignated for it in the Bible. ‘ 

“O mama! isn’t it pretty? and mayn’t we leave it 
until papa comes to-morrow ?”’ 

I hesitated a moment, for we had built it in the center 
of the parlor, but a glance at the eager little faces caused 
me to give a most hearty assent. 

Just then came the call to the children’s simple Sunday 
supper, much to oursurprise, for we had not realized how 
the time had slipped away. 

Two happy little lassies were soon ready for bed. 

“This has been such a happy day,” sighed Bun, with 
a child’s sweet forgetfulness of the unpleasant. “I just 
think it was lovely in God to make Sundays; for if it 
had not been Sunday, you couldn’t have found time to 
help us make such a nice s’prise for dear papa.” 

And the two tired, happy little ones were soon in dream- 
land, with every trace of the “ horwid Sunday ” effaced, 
and a valuable lesson in Bible history indelibly printed 
upon their childish memories, 


Pullman, Lil. 
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A Child’s Questions 
By Mary F. Butts 


OW does the bread that mother bakes 
Give strength when I am weak, 
Make for my body dimpled flesh, 
And scarlet for my cheek ? 
How does the milk that Daisy gives, 
White as drifted snow, 
Change to drops of crimson blood 
That through my body flow ? 
How does the air, the pure sweet air, 
Blowing gently by, 
Laugh right merrily in my voice, 
And sparkle in my eye? 
Boothbay Harbor, Me. 


Or 
Bubbles 


A True Story 
By Eugénie Loba Beckwith 


IS true name was not Bubbles, but he knew this 

one best. It was given to him because he was 
always bubbling over with fun and frolic. He was a 
restless, wiggly little fellow, and could never keep still 
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a moment, When he was only a wee boy he could not 
stop long enough to be loved, but, with a hasty kiss 
that made one think of a humming-bird after sweets, he 
would dart away, saying, “’Scoose me, my such in a 
hurry!” But he had a gentle heart, and always felt 
sorry if he had made any one or any thing unhappy. | 
Only when coaxed would he eat meat with his bread’or 
potato. f 

When mama said, “ Do, dear, try to eat it,” he only 
shook his head; but when she said, “ Here is a little 
engine that needs some kindling and coal to make it go 
through this snowdrift,—these bits of bread make fine 
kindling,—now, quick, little engine, open the door for 
the coal!” because he wanted to help the little engine 
his kind heart made him accept the meat, and plow his 
way through the snowy potato on his plate. 

One by one the beautiful years went by, until a morn- 
ing came when he was six years old. 

** And now,” said papa, “when a little gentleman goes 
into trowsers he should know how to read; and he must 
begin at once.” 

So “ Reading without Tears” was bought, and he was 
to learn four new words each day. Oh, it did seem so 
hard! He knew the letters, but to put them together | 
into words was such a task ! 

On the very first day, when the big tears were not 
swimming about in his eyes they chased each other in 
hot haste down his flushed cheeks, and dropped on the 
clean new page. 

What a sorry little face it was! And all because he 
could not remember the words. His feet twisted and 
kicked, his fingers fussed and pulled, and he cried out, 
“T do feel so jiggly all over that it pains me to keep 
still.” 

Then mama said: “ Let us try anew way. Let’s play 
that all these words are little friends. Some of them we 
have seen before, and we should meet them with a smile 
and pleasant word. Some of them are new faces,and 
we must try to get acquainted with them, so that they 
will be glad to meet us again, and tell us things we shall 
like to hear. Just think how glad we are when we meet 
our friends on Boston Common, and they give us a 
nod, and how pleasant it is when we have something 
to say to them! Come, let us start out for a little 
walk, and we will see how many people there are 
whom we have met before. I can look down the street, 
and see ever so many old friends; but that is because I 
began long ago to meet them, and now I never forget 
their names. 

“We will call the pages avenues, the lines streets, and 
the words people we meet., Now let us run down this 
avenue, and go back and forth on the little cross streets, 
and give just a friendly nod to all those you know. 

When there is one you do not feel acquainted with, I'll 
introduce you, and tell you all about him.” 

Here mama glanced quickly down the avenue, and 
saw the word “count,” and she. whispered to her little 
companion: “ We are soon going to meet a noble man 
who has come from over the sea. We must be very 
polite to him. From what I see, I think he is a kind 
man, too. Perhaps he reads ‘Our Dumb Animals,’ and 
is fond of pets. What is that on his shoulder?” asked 
mama, pointing to a word near “ count.” 

“ A—squirrel!” exclaims the little boy. 

“And trotting right before him in the path is a— 
what?” asks mama. 

“ A—little dog!” again he calls out. 

Sometimes the little man stopped so long before he 
spoke the word all out, that mama said that it would 
be more polite to call the name promptly; then again 
he gave it in such a jerky, pop-gun fashion, that it 
must have been quite a surprise to some of the kittens, 
ducks, and chickens which he passed in. his walks every 
day. 

After a number of trips like this up and down the 
pages of the book, mama had a review; and this she 
called a party. Papa was also present to see his son 
receive his friends, and hear him tell when he met them 
for the first time, and learned their names. 

There were no tears this time. Bubbles, like his 
name, was full of sparkle and brightness, He skipped 
among the words of his book just as you skipped and 
danced at your birthday party. But he did not say, 
“Oh, there is Carl, and there is Jessie!” as you did, 
He said, “ Papa, this is Mr. Count, and this is Mr. 
Squirrel.” 

The merry Bubbles almost bubbled over with gladness’ 
at night, when, after the prayer and the good-night 
kisses and the tucking in, mama said softly, ‘Good-night, 
little Prince Perseverance.” 


Bangor, Me. 
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LESSON HELPS 


Lesson Calendar 


First Quarter, 1895 














1, January 6.—John the Baptist Beheaded Mark 6 : 17-29 
2. January 13.~Feeding the Five Tb d Mark 6 : 30-44 
% January 20.—Christ the Bread Of Life..........c.cccccccceeneee J On 6 : 25-36 
4, January 27.~The Great COmlewsiOn.......cccccccccesscesssceenseee Matt. 16 : 13-23 
&. February 3.—The TransAguration.. ......ccc00ccecsecseseresedstdle 9 : 28-86 
6, February 10.—Christ and the Childrem................0c-:ses000--B@tt. 18 : 1-14 
9, February 17.—The Good Samaritan.................cecsseseesee Luke 10 : 26-87 
8, February 4.—Christ and the Man Born Blind....066....6..0006 John 9: 1-1 
% Maroh 3.—The Raising of Lazarus... with John 11 : 30-45 
10, Mareh 10.—The Rich Young Ruler... hensodieenen Mark 10: 17-87 
1, March 17,—Zacch BNO PUDIOBRs 0.0.00. .ccrervsesneereecvees sesesens Lake 19 ; 1-10 
12, March %4,— Purity of Life. Rom, 13 : &14 


13. March 31.—Review. 
A 
Outline Inductive Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
a 


Study 37.—Teaching in Parables 


in Perea 
I, Review. 

Recall the teachings since the departure from Galilee, and 
trace in them the evidence that the final crisis was nearing. 
Ig these same teachings note the evidence that the approach 
of the end in no wise lessened Jesus’ own confidence in the 
success of his mission. What sort of opinion of himself lies 
under Jesus’ lament over Jerusalem? Why did he urge his 
disciples to count the cost of loyalty ? 


II, Tax Bretican Marer1a..—Luke 15 : 1 to 16 ; 81. 

1, Three Parables of Grace (16: 1-32). Note the habitual 
presence of the publicans and sinners with Jesus, and the 
familiar criticism of the Pharisees (comp. Matt. 9 :°10, 11; 
Mark 2: 15,16; Luke 5: 29, 30; Matt.11:19; Luke7: 34). 
Observe that the three parables are the answer of Jesus to 
this criticism (see vs. 7,10). The three are essentially one 
teaching by means of three illustrations, therefore study 
them together. Consider the picture in the first parable,— 
the shepherd’s anxiety for the lost sheep, his diligent search, 
his tender care for it when found, his desire for sympathy in 
his joy. Note that the loss is of something in which the shep- 
herd has a tender interest. With the whole picture compare 
that in Matthew 18: 12-14. A repetition of such an illustra- 
tion is natural, In the application (v.7) note the implied 
condemnation of his critics (v. 2). Compare with this the 
second picture,—a woman’s anxiety for a lost coin, her dili- 
gent search for it, her joy in its recovery, and her desire for 
sympathy in that joy. Note that here it is simply joy in a 
recovered possession, otherwise the picture is a duplicate of 
the first. In these two parables Jesus makes a repeated defense 
against the criticism of the Pharisees. Compare with them the 
third picture. Note the change to more formal narrative. 

Consider the story in three parts: (1.) The son lost. Note 

his impatience of home restraint, his dissipation in the “ far 
couatry,” his discovery that his companions are not friends, 
his extreme need, his determination to seek employment 
in his father’s house. (2.) Theson found, Note the start for 
his father’s house, the father’s early recognition of the return- 
ing wanderer, the eager welcome, the silencing of the request 
for a servant's place, the reinstatement as a son, and the 
merry-making over the recovery of the lost. (3.) Sympathy 
refused. Note the entrance of the elder brother on the scene, 
his anger at the profligate’s reception, his hard-hearted refusal 
to enter into the father’s joy. Compare the three parables, 
noting the likenesses between them, and especially the differ- 
ences between the first two and the last. Observe that these 
differences are precisely in points that bring the last nearer 
to the truth to be illustrated; namely, God's interest in the 
despised publicans and sinners. Consider the significance of 
the transfer of the illustration from the relations of property 
to those of the family. Note that there is here no teaching of 
the fatherhood of God, but something far more significant,— 
the assumption that this relation alone offers adequate illus- 
tration of God's feelings towards even sinful men (compare 
Luke 11: 11-13 and the conception of God underlying the 
whole Sermon on the Mount). Consider also the picture of 
the Pharisaic attitude given in the elder brother. In the 
repetition of the one teaching in so many forms note the de- 
sire of Jesus to win his hearers if possible. 

2. The True Use of Money (16:1-13), Note the turn of 
the Teacher towards the disciples, among whom were, doubt- 
less, some publicans who had money (comp. 15:1). Study 
the Master’s illustration, noting that, not the steward’s char- 
acter, but his cleverness, is emphasized. Mark that, having 
had full control of the estate (comp. Gen. 24: 2-12; 39 : 4-6), 

he fs about to lose it. Consider his wish to make friends 
while the opportunity is left him, rather than to appropriate 
to himeelf any of the estate, It is the good policy of this 
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course that is commended, Consider the applicability.of the 
parable to disciples now possessed of money, but certain soon to 
lose it through death, and the exhortation to show the same 
prudence in its use as did thesteward, With the thought un- 
derlying this application compare Matthew 25:40. In verses 
10-13 note the elevation of the teaching from the plane of 
policy to that of fidelity to the one Master. His servants 
may use, but may never serve, money. On the details of this 
parable, see Bruce, “ Parabolic Teaching” (pp. 355-375), and 
Edersheim (II, 266-275). 

3. The Rich Man and Lazarus (16: 14-31). Note the com- 
ment of the Pharisees on the preceding teaching, and the 
résponse of Jesus. In verse 16 note an echo of the ceremonial 
objection to publican disciples (comp. 15 : 1), and in verses 
17 and 18 the turning of the charge of disregard for the law 
against the Pharisees themselves (comp. Matt. 5 : $1, 32; 
19: 3-9). After this general response, Jesus adds a reitera- 
tion of the despised teaching of the importance of using 
worldly possessions to make friends (vs. 19-31). Study the 
picture, and note that the only charge against the rich man 
is his indifference to the needy man at his door, Consider 
the transfer of the scene to the under-world, as emphasizing 
the teaching that the use of money is part of man’s relation 
with God. In the denial of the request that special word 
should be sent to brothers still living, note the insistence that 
the teaching is obvious to the teachable heart (comp. v. 8 5). 
On the interpretation in detail, see Bruce (pp. 376-400). The 
parable has important suggestions concerning the after life, 
but they do not seem to have emphasis in this teaching of 
Jesus, 

Consider how the teaching, which began with a rebuke of 
Pharisaic carelessness for the spiritual life of publicans and 
then turned with practical instruction to the group of dis- 
ciples including some publicans, returned at the end toa re- 
buke of the contempt of the Pharisees for this teaching of 
the disciples,—a rebuke which laid baretheir hypocrisy, and 
their blindness to the law’s true significance. 


AKA 


Aids to Specific Study 


Lesson 10, March 10, 1895 
The Rich Young Ruler 
GOLDEN TEXT: Seek ye firit the kingdom of God.—Matt. 6 : 83. 
Lesson Text 
(Mark 10: 17-27. Memory verses: 21, 22.) 
Study connection in verses 13-81 


COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


17 ¢ And when he was gone 17 And as he was going forth 
forth into the way, there came linto the way, there ran one 
one running, and kneeled to him, to him, and kneeled to him, 
and asked him, Good Master, and asked him, Good * Master, 
what shall I do that I may inherit what shall I do that I may in- 
eternal life? 18 herit eternal life? And Jesus 

18 And Jesus said unto him, said unto him, Why callest 
Why callest thou me good ? there thou me good? none is good 
is none good but one, that is, God, 19 save one, even God, -Thou 

19 Thou knowest the command- knowest the commandments, 
ments, Do not commit adultery, Do not kill, Do not commit 
Do not kill, Do not steal, Do not adultery, Do not steal, Do not 
bear false witness, Defraud not, bear false witness, Do not de- 
Honour thy father and mother. fraud, Honour thy father and 

20 And he answered and said 20 mother. And hesaid untohim, 
unto him, Master, all these have ® Master, all these things have 
I observed from my youth. I observed from my youth. 

21 Then Jesus beholding him 21 And Jesus looking upon him 
loved him, and said unto him, loved him, and said unto him, 
One thing thou lackest: go thy One thing thou lackest: go, 
way, sell whatsoever thou hast, sell whatsoever thou hast, and 
and give to the poor, and thou give to the poor, and thou 
shalt have treasure in heaven: shalt have treasure in heaven: 
and come, take up the cross,and 22 and come, follow me. But his 
follow me. countenance fell at the saying, 

22 And he was sad at that say- and he went away sorrowful : 
ing, and went away grieved : for for he was one that had great 
he had great possessions, possessions. 

23 ¢ And Jesus looked round 23 And Jesus looked round 
about,and saith unto his disciples, about, and saith unto his dis- 
How hardly shall they that have ciples, How hardly shall they 
riches enter into the kingdom of that have riches enter into the 
God! 2 kingdom of God! And the 

24 And the disciples were as- disciples were amazed at his 
tonished at his words. But Jesus words. But Jesus answereth 
answereth again, and saith unto again, and saith unto them, 
them, Children, how hard is it Children, how hard is it *for 
for them that trust in riches to them that trust in riches to 
enter into the kingdom of God ! enter into the kingdom of God! 

25 It is easier foracameltogo 25 It is easier for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle, than through a needle’s eye, than 
for a rich man to enter into the fora rich man to enter into the 
kingdom of God. 26 kingdom of God. And they 

26 And they were astonished out wete astonished exceedingly, 
of measure, saying among them- saying *unto him, Then who 
selves, Who then can be saved? 27 can be saved? Jesus looking 

27 And Jesus ‘looking upon upon them saith, With men it 
them saith, With men dis impos- is im possible, but not with God: 
sible, but not with God: for with for all things are possible with 
God all things are possible. God, 
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SSome ancient authorities omit for 
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Lesson Plan 


Toric OF THE QUARTER: The Glorious Son of God. 
Gotpen Text FoR THE QuAaRTER: We beheld his glory, 
the glory as of the only begotten of the Father.—John 1 : 14. 
= 
Lusson Toric: The Son Testing the Wealthy. 
1. Life Desired, v. 17. 
OUTLINE : { 2: Tests Applied, vs.’ 18-21. 
3. Results Reached, vs. 22-27. 
au 
Dairy Home Reaprines: 
M.—Mark to : 17927. The rich young ruler. 
T.—Matt. 6 : 19-24. Hindrance of riches. 
W.—1 Tim. 6: 9-19. Temptation of riches. 
T.—Matt. 16 : 24-28. How to follow Christ. 
P.—Titus 3: 1-8. Heirs of eternal life, 
S.—Luke 12: 13-21. Foolish trust. 
S.—Luke 12 : 22-31. What to seek first. 
(These Home Readings are the selections of the International ' 
Bible Reading Association.) 


eSA™. 
Lesson Analysis 


I, LIFE DESIRED. 
1. Barnest Seeking : 


There ran one to him, and kneeled to him (17), 


They ran there together on foot from all the cities (Mark 6 : 33). 
He ran on before, and climbed up into a eswewe tree (Luke 19 : 4), 
Even so run, that ye may attain (1 Cor. 9: 


a. Direct Questioning : 
What shal I do that I may inherit — life? (17.) 


Master, whatgood thing shall I do? (Matt. 19 : 6) 
Master, what shall I do to inherit eternal life? ds 6 18 : 18). 
Sirs, what must I do to be saved? (Acts 16 ; 30.) 


Il,. TESTS APPLIED, 
1. Legal Obedience : 


Thou knowest the commandments (19). 
If * + ‘wpement enter into life, keep the commandments (Matt, 
This do, and thou shalt live (Luke 10: 28). 
The man that doeth,.. «« the law shall ‘ive thereby (Rom. 10 : 6), 
2. Complete Surrender : 
Sell whatsoever thou hast, and give to nner (21). 
Lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven (Matt. 6 : 20). 
as the poor, and thou shalt have treastre in heaven (Matt, 


21). 
Distribute unto the poor:... and come, follow me (Luke 18 : 22), 


III, RESULTS REACHED. 
1. Disappointment : 
His countenance fell at the saying (22). 
4} very wroth, and his countenance fell (Gen, 4 : 5). 
countenance “) 


sad? 
When, be heard these es basaners exceeding sorrowful (Luke 
2. Departure : 


He went away sorrowful : for he... had great possessions (22). 


When the yox young man heard the saying, he went away sorrowful 
a 

Many. ty back, and walked no more with him (John 6 : 66): 
And the king rose up, and the governor, and Bernice (Acts 26 : 30). 


3- Difficulty : 
How hard it is for them that trust in riches to enter (24). 


Easier for a camel to go throu 4 a needle’s eye (Matt. 19 : 24), 
Then who can be savéd ? (Li 18 : 27.) 
The love of money is a root of all kinds of evil (1 Tim. 6 : 10). 


4- Possibility : 
With men it is be age. but not with God (27). 


With God e- 7 ble (Matt. 19 : 26). 
Things. . ble» with men are possible with God (Luke 18 : 27). 
a 54 thet t are rich, ... that they be rich in good works (i Tim, 


——— 


Verse 17.—'‘Good Master, what shall I do?” (1) The courtecus 
nt 4?) The vital question ; (8) The authoritative instruction 


—‘All these t have I observed from my youth.” 
High a Rendends; (2) itiog & observance ; (3) Continnous vant 
ere 21.—" One thing thou lackest.”” (1) Many things possessed 5 
ms —_ rpms! Jecking ; (3) Supreme cine 
“ His countenance fell at the saying.” (1) The Lord’s 
eames (2) The youth’s disappointment ; (3) The soul's peril. 


Verse 24.—" How hard it is for them that trust in riches to enter.”’ 
o A TS ccamase destination ; (2) A serious hindrance ; (3) A perilous 


"Tone 27.—‘ All things are possible with God.” (1) Man’s ex- 
i (2) God’s opportunity.—(1) Man powerless; (2) God omr 


PX 
Lesson Bible Reading 


Evil Pruits of Riches. 


Personal pride (Ezek. 28:5; Rev. 3 : 17, 18). 
Self-sufficiency (Prov. 28:11; Luke 12 : 16-20). 
Self-importance (Prov. 18 : 23 ; Jas. 2: 3). 

m (Jas.2:6; 5:4). 
Undue anxiety (Eecl. 5: 12; Matt. 6 : 19-21). 
Forgetfulness of God (Deut. 8 : 18, 14; Neh. 9 : 25, 26). 
Abandonment of the faith (1 Tim. 6 : 10), 
Denial of God (Prov. 90 : 8, 9). 


Oy 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


Lesson Surroundings 


NTERVENING Events —Thé report of the raising of 
Lazarus Jed to a council (sauledrin) to discuss what 
should be done; at this meeting Caiaphas, the high-priest, 
predicted the death of Jesus, Our Lord withdrew to Eph- 
raim, the position of which is much discussed. Robinson 
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February 23, 1895 


places it at Ephron, about twenty miles north of Jerusalem ; 
while Edersheim thinks it was in the northern part of Perea, 
not far from Galilee. The subsequent journey seems to have 
been through Perea ; and the healing of the ten lepers, which 
occurred near the borders of Samaria, can be placed next on 
this view of the journey. As already intimated, Robinson 
places Luke 13 : 10 et seq. at this point, but a new journey 
seems ‘to be indicated at Luke 17:11. A discourse about 
the coming of the kingdom (Luke 17 : 20-37) follows the 
healing of the ten lepers, and then come two parables of the 
importunate widow, and of the Pharisee and the publican 
(Luke 18:1-18). A discourse about divorce is placed by 
Matthew and Mark immediately before the blessing of the 
little children, the latter incident being narrated by all three 
Synoptists, who then tell of the rich young ruler. While 
this final journey was in progress, there occurred the discus- 
sion of the. Jews regarding the probability of our Lord’s 
coming to the passover. 

Piace.—Probably in Perea, on the way to Jericho; noth- 
ing definite is stated as to the locality. 

Trme.—Not long before the passover, in A. U.C. 783,— 
that is, A. D. 30, in the thirty-fourth year of our Lord’s life 
on earth; certainly in March, probably near the close of that 
month. 

Prrsons.—Jesus; a rich young ruler; the disciples. 

PaRALLEL PassaGEs.—Matthew 19 : 16-26; Luke 18: 
18-27. 

-— 


Critical Notes 


Verse 17.—And as he was going forth into the way: Jesus was 
in a house (v. 10) when he explained the matter of divorce 
to his disciples, and the little children were probably brought 
there (vs. 13-16). He now goes out to pursue his journey, 
The marginal rendering of the Revised Version refers 
“way,” not to a road or path, but to a journey, which the 
Greek phrase allows.—There ran one to him; Luke, “a cer- 
tain ruler,” probably in the local synagogue ; Matthew refers 
to him as a “ young man; ” all three, at the close, speak of 
his wealth. His running, told only by Mark, was the more 
remarkable because he was rich, and a ruler. Possibly it 
was partly due to the enthusiasm of youth.—Kneeled to him: 
Also peculiar to Mark, and an indication of reverence. This 
young man must be distinguished’ from the lawyer, to whom 
the parable of the Good Samaritan was addressed. On a later 
occasion, the Tuesday of Passion Week, another lawyer asked 
a question of our Lord, showing moral earnestness (Matt. 22: 
35, 36); Mark 12: 28-34).—Good Master [or,.“ Teacher ”}, 
what shall I do that I may inherit eternal life? This i» the 
same question as that asked by the lawyer (Luke 10 : 25), 
and in Luke’s account it is word for word the same. But in 
Matthew the form is, “ Master, what good thing shall I do, 
that I may have eternal life?” while the answer, according 
to the best authorities, takes up the phrase, “ What good 
thing.” Probably both ideas were included in the full form 
of the question of the young ruler. For, in this case, as in 
that of the lawyer, there was implied the expectation of earn- 
ing eternal life by doing something especially meritorious. 
This expectation is not inconsistent with the évident earnest- 
ness of the young man. : 

Verse 18.— Why callest thou me good? none is good save 
one, even God: In Matthew the reply is, “ Why askest 
thou me concerning that which is good? One there is who 
is good.” There may have been two answers to the different 
parts of one question, or two questions. The two answers are 
not inconsisteat. That in Matthew’s account implies that the 
question is not respecting a “ good thing,” but the relation to! 
the one good Person, and that to acknowledge him as the 
supreme good, and to act accordingly, is what the young man 
must do. This involves keeping the commandments, and 
also putting love to God above love of riches. The answer 
here also directs attention to God as supremely good, thus 
taking up the address “ Good Master,” which was an unusual 
one from a Jewish ruler. But it cannot be a disclaimer of 
goodness on the part of Jesus. For all through the Gospels 
he sets up his own word as authoritative in morals, and in 
his final command to the young man (v. 21), “ Come, follow 
me,” practically makes allegiance to himself the test of love 
to God. The dilemma is: Christ is good, therefore he is 
God ; or, Christ is not God, therefore he is not good. The 
latter conclusion is opposed by every part of the Gospel nar- 
ratives, 

Verse 19.—Thou knowest the commandments : Compare Luke 
10:26. Matthew, “ Bat if thou wouldest enter into life, keep 
the commandments, He saith unto him, Which?” This is 
fuller, but the other accounts imply as much. If any one 
can keep the commandments, as Christ interprets them, he 
has already entered into life. But the young man supposed 
that keeping them earned eternal life, while Christ teaches 
that the true keeping of them is the result of the life he 
gives. He meets the young man on his own ground, and 

would show him how far he is from true spiritual obedience. 
— Thou shalt not kill: With slight variations the same com- 
mandments are cited in all the accounts. Mark adds, Do not 
defraud: This seems to answer to the tenth commandment, 
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Matthew adds, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
It is to be noticed that, while the Lord’s first answer presented 
God as supremely good, the commandments cited refer to our 
duties to men ; the first table is not alluded to. The young 
ruler evidently thought he had fulfilled all his duties to his 
fellow-men. To show him how he had failéd even in this, 
our Lord cites the second table of the law. 

Verse 20.—AU these things have I observed from my youth: 
He was externally moral; there was probably no special 
pride implied in his answer. Yet he felt that something 
more was required; peace of conscience had not resulted 
from his moral life. Matthew adds, “ What lack I yet?” 

Verse 21.—Looking upon him loved him: Peculiar to Mark, 
and probably learned by him from Peter, an eye-witness. 
The love was called forth by the look which discovered some- 
thing lovely in the young man, despite his self-righteousness 
and worldliness. To this the heart of Jesus, who was truly 
human, responded. It may have been part of the human 
sorrow he bore, that to such affection there was no proper 
spiritual response. Such a love as this does not imply that 
the young man was at heart right ; nor does the fact that he 
afterwards “ went away sorrowful” impugn the power of the 
love of Jesus, for he himself preferred wealth.—One thing 
thou lackest: From the young man’s point of view, he must 
do something more. Meeting him on his own ground, our 
Lord telis him one duty is not yet done, It is not implied 
that he had done all else; but this would test whether his 
obedience was perfect.—Sell whatsoever thou hast,... treasure in 
heawen: In his case wealth was the hindrance. All we have 
belongs to Christ; it belongs to us rightly only when subor- 
dinated to him. Giving to the poor cannot buy eternal life 
(1 Cor. 13 : 3), nor is treasure in heaven obtained by volun- 
tary poverty (comp. Matt. 5:12; 6:20). The gospel claim 
is here put in a way to reach the young man’s conscience.— 
Come, follow me: “ Take up thy cross” is not found in the best 
authorities, The final test is willingness to follow Christ. 
Whatever interferes with this must be given up. This 
young man now discovers that his wealth is the hindrance. 
Whenever it is, the Christian should be ready to relinquish it, 

Verse 22.—His countenance fell: Peculiar to Mark. He 
now saw what he must do; his very face showed that he 
could not do it.— Went away sorrowful: Nothing is said of his 
return. The love of the Lord may have followed him, but 
of three similar cases this was the least hopeful.—For he was 
one that had great possessions: It was their great hold on him, 
not their greatness, that led him away from Christ. His 
wealth was his idol. Called to choose between Christ and 
mammon, he choose foolishly, probably fatally, as many an- 
other lovely young man has done. His love of wealth made 
it necessary that he should give up this, Earnest religious 
inquiry did not save him; his lovely character did not suffice. 
We are saved by this “ good Master,” not by good morals. 

Verse 23.—Looked round about: Evidently a look of sad- 
ness.— How hardly shall they that have riches enter into the king- 
dom of God: “Hardly”? means “with difficulty.” The 
possession of wealth leads to trusting in it (comp. v. 24). 
Even when wealth is not yet possessed, but only made the 
chief object of desire, the same difficulty exists. 

Verse 24.— Were amazed at his words: This verse is peculiar 
to Mark. The surprise was natural. The Jewish conception 
of the “kingdom” was grossly material ; everybody would be 
rich, it was thought. The disciples still shared, to some ex- 
tent, in this false view. The same error appears in some 
modern notions respecting the kingdom of God.—Children: 
This affectionate address was designed to quiet them in their 
amazement.— How hard is it for them that trust in riches: The 
oldest manuscripts omit “for them that trust in riches.” If 
the phrase was original, it was omitted because not found in 
the parallel passages; if not original, the later transcribers 
inserted it as an explanation. Whether the true reading or 
not, it is a correct interpretation. Wealth is not evil, nor the 
possession of itasin. It is “the love of money” that is “a 
root of all kinds of evil” (1 Tim.6:10). Yet the context 
and the parallel passages clearly indicate that such a trust in 
riches is the natural result of possessing wealth ; only divine 
power can prevent this result. 

Verse 25.—It is easier for a camel to go through a needle’s eye: 
A strong figurative statement of impossibility. The para- 
doxical form of the saying has led to two attempts to weaken 
its force. In some manuscripts the change of a single letter 
gives a word meaning “ rope”’ instead of “camel.” Another 
modification consists in explaining “ needle’s eye” to mean 
the small side gate of Eastern cities, through which only foot 
passengers could pass. But nothing is gained by these at- 
tempts. The next verse shows that the disciples understood 
the saying as a declaration of an impossibility. A camel 
would be a familiar figure, and as a beast of burden, with a 
hump, would aptly illustrate the hindrances to entrance 
through the narrow gate of the kingdom of God, 

Verse 26.—Astonished exceedingly : A stronger phrase than 
in verse 24. The Revised Version distinguishes the two in 
its renderings.—Saying unto him: The oldest manuscripts 
give this reading, but the mass of authorities read “ among 
themselves.” Whether the disciples spoke directly to Jesus, 
or to one another, their question was known to our Lord, and 
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answered by him.—Then who can be saved? Literally, “ And 
who can be saved?” A form of question implying an objec- 
tion; so Luke. The surprise and question arose from the 
error respecting the kingdom of God. Expecting it to be a 
realm of material prosperity, the disciples were amazed that 
it would be so difficult fora rich man toenter. If a rich 
man could not, who could? It is probable, in view of the 
remark about trusting in riches, that they felt that such a 
trust was wellnigh universal, and that it would exclude from 
the kingdom more people than the declaration about the rich 
man. It was at least a hopeful sign that they saw the wide 
application of the saying. Too many nowadays think so 
much about the difficulty of their rich neighbors entering the 
kingdom, that they fail to see that the same difficulty con- 
fronts them while they envy others who possess wealth. 
Verse 27.—Looking upon them: The first look was one of 
affection (v. 21); the second, one of sorrow (v. 23) ; the third, 
one of hopeful kindliness, since it prefaced a declaration of 
God's grace as equal to the task the disciples deemed impos- 
sible.— With men it is impossible: Not only did the disciples 
so regard it, but it was really so. The application is not ex- 
clusively to the saving of the rich. The young man, and, to 
some extent, the disciples, thought salvation was possible 
through human doing. This answer lifts the matter up to- 
ward God’s grace, which is not dependent on human doings 
or limited by human conditions, whether of wealth or pov- 
erty.—For all things are possible with God: All things con- 
sistent with God’s own perfections. Hence God’s grace, 
which is needed to save any man, can and does save some rich 
“nen, in spite of the enormous hindrance of wealth. This 
lesson opposes the love of money in every form, and among 
all conditions of men. God must become the supreme good, 
and the desire for wealth bars the entrance to his kingdom ; 
for self-denial is necessary to enter it, and humility is the 
way to greatness in it. The love of money is inconsistent 
with each of these traits of character. A very rich man once 
remarked to the writer: “It is often said this or that man 
owns millions, but most frequently the millions own the man.” 
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The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


ESUS was now on his way towards Jerusalem and Cal- 
vary, taking the upland road along the east side of the 
Jordan. One day a striking sign of the sweetness in his 
looks and bearing, which made so many of the poor trust 
him, was shown in some mothers bringing their little chil- 
dren to him for his blessing; for the touch and prayer of a 
rabbi were held precious by the multitude. It gave an op- 
portunity of repeating the lesson of humility he had already 
pressed on the disciples, who, in spite of his recent words 
about children, were displeased at the mothers’ bringing 
little ones thus to him. Taking the children up in his arms, 
and laying his hands on them, and invoking on them a bless- 
ing, he strongly expressed his indignation at dny check be- 
ing put in the way of their being brought to him, adding 
words like those heard in the past, about childlike spirits 
alone being meet for his kingdom. 

But now, as he was leaving the house, a fresh lesson was 
given the dull minds of the apostles. A young man, whose 
worth, and perhaps also his wealth, had raised him to the 
council of the local synagogue, ran towards him, and, kneel- 
ing down, as was the custom before a rabbi, asked him, 
“Good teacher, what shall I do that I may [undoubtedly] 
inherit eternal life?” He had zealously kept the many 
rabbinical precepts, but thought that he might hear some 
new one, to add to his credit hereafter. Jesus, however, 
simply told him there was no need for his coming thus, God 
was the one ideal of absolute goodness. All he had todo 
was to be like him, by keeping his commandments, 

“Which commandments?” asked the inquirer. For he 
included in those of binding authority, not only the ten 
“words” of Sinai, but the thousand additions of the scribes, 
To his confusion, instead of naming some new outward observ- 
ance, however exacting, Jesus simply repeated some of the 
commandments of the second table, in which, above all ques- 
tion, as he thought, he was beyond the suspicion of having 
come short. He was not to kill, or commit adultery, or steal, 
or bear false witness, or cheat ; and he was to honor his father 
and mother, ana love his neighbor as himself. Except per- 
haps the last, most respectable people, even now, when 
“righteousness by the deeds of the law” is not professedly 
the hope of heaven, would suppose themselves pretty safe, 
so far as these commands were concerned; and the young 
man could conscientiously say that, as he understood them, 
he had been attentive to them all from his youth up. 

There must have been a transparent sincerity and humility 
in the answer, for we are told that, as Jesus looked at him, 
he loved him; and he could not have done so had he not 
seen good in him to love. Yet the young man was far from 
realizing what keeping the commandments, in God’s sense, 
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implied, for he innocently added, “ What lack I yet?” Was 
there not some other duty he might set about fulfilling, since 
he was blameless as regarded thosenamed? He had, clearly, 
inadequate ideas of the far-reaching scope of true obedience, 
which no man can perfectly render, and especially, we may 
assume, was superficial in his conception of what loving our 
neighbor as we love ourselves implies; for the Jew regarded 
only a brother Jew asa neighbor, all mankind else being 
“enemies.” And even to the Jew his love of self threw that 
of his brother Jew, too often, quite into the shade. 

Jesus at once put him to a supreme test. To follow him, 
now on his way to the cross, meant to give up everything; but 
eternal life, which he fancied he was so unreservedly seek- 
ing, was worth the sacrifice, however great. “One thing 
thou still lackest,” said he, therefore. “Go, sell all you 
have, and give to the poor, and you shall have treasure in 
heaven; and come, follow me,” These were the words which 
moved Francis of Assisi to act literally on them, with the 
mightiest spiritual results while his followers kept to his 
spirit ; and, "had the young man accepted them, his enthusi- 
asm could not have been without wondrous influence in 
recommending the new kingdom of God. 

The poor man had till now thought he cared more for 
eternal life than for anything else, but this demand made him 
feel that he was only deceiving himself. He was like many 
who have a great name for liberality, but never practice any 
real personal self-denial, never give more than the rind of 
the orange, in fact, to the cause Of love, keeping the fruit to 
themselves, and die in the odor of sanctity, worth great for- 
tunes, which their bounty has not perceptibly lessened. He 
was in truth only anxious to insure his soul by a premium 
which would leave his capital intact, and yet buy a seat in 
Paradise when he must give up earth, 

The demand of Jesus staggered him, Rich, respected, 
young, was he to take the beggar’s cloak, and follow one 
who had not where to lay his head,—that head on which a 
price was set by the religious leaders of the day? He could 
not do it, and his countenance, till now bright with expecta- 
tion of finding a new claim for heaven, was clouded with dis- 
appointment as he turned sorrowfully away, thinking of his 
wide possessions, and unable to give them up, even for Him 
from whom he had asked the sure way to eternal life. 

“ Ah,” said Christ to the disciples, as he walked off, ‘ how 
hard it is for the rich to enter into the kingdom of God! 
For him who trusts—as this young man does—in wealth, to 
do 80, is as impossible as it would be for a camel to go through 
the eye of the great wooden needle with which they sew to- 
gether the bales it carries.” “ Who, then, can be saved?” 
asked the astonished disciples, on hearing words so fatal to 
their dreams of greatness in the kingdom which they ex- 
pected their Master to set up, “ With men it is impossible,” 
replied Christ, “ but not with God,” 

Bournemouth, England. 
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Almost a Disciple 
By Alexander McLaren,'D.D. 


HERE were courage, earnestness, and humility in this 
young ruler’s impulsive casting of himself at Christ's 
feet in the way with such a question. He was not afraid to 
recognize a teacher in him whom his class scorned and 
hated; he was deeply sincere in his wish to possess eternal 
life, and in his belief that he was ready to do whatever was 
necessary for that end; he bowed himself as truly as he bent 
his knees before Jesus, and the noble enthusiasm of youth 
breathes in his desires, his words, and his gesture. 

But his question betrays the defect which poisoned the 
much that was right and lovable in him. He had but s 
shallow notion of what was “ good,” as is indicated by the 
careless ascription of goodness to one of whom he knew so 
little as he did of Jesus, and by his conception that it was a 
matter of deeds, He is too sure of himself; for he thinks 
that he is ready and able to do all good deeds, if only they 
are pointed qut to him. 

How little he understood the resistance of “the mind of 
the flesh” to discerned duty! Probably he had had no very 
strong inclinations to contend against, in living the respect- 
able life that had been his. It is only when we row against 
the stream that we find out how fast it runs. He was wrong 
about the connection of good deeds and eternal life, for he 
thought of them as done by himself, and so buying it by his 
own efforts, Fatal errors could not have been condensed in 
briefer compass, or presented in conjunction with more that 
is admirable, than in his eager question, asked so modestly 
and yet so presumptuously. 

Our Lord answers with a coldness which startles; but it 
was meant to rouse, like a dash of cold water flung in the 
face. “ Why callest thou me good?” is more than a waving 
aside of a compliment or a lesson in accuracy of speech. It 
rebukes the young man’s shallow conception of goodness, as 
shown by the facility with which he bestowed the epithet. 
* None is good save one, even God,” outs up by the roots his 
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notion of the possibility of self-achieved goodness, since it 
traces all human goodness to its source in God. If he is the 
only good, then we cannot perform good acts by our own 
power, but must receive power from him. How, then, can 
any man “inherit eternal life” by good deeds, which he is 
only able to do because God has poured some of his own 
goodness into him? Jesus shatters the young man’s whole 
theory, as expressed in his question, by one stroke, 

But while his reply bears directly on the errors in the 
question, it has a wider significance. Either Jesus is here 
repudiating the notion of his own sinlessness, and acknowledg- 
ing, in contradiction to every other disclosure of his self-con- 
sciousness, that he too was not through and through good, or 
else he is claiming to be filled with God, the source of all 
goodness, in a wholly unique manner, It is a tremendous 
alternative, but one which has to be faced, While one is 
thankful if men even imperfectly apprehend the character 
and nature of Jesus, one cannot but feel that the question 
may fairly be put to the many who extol the beauty of his 
life, and deny his divinity, “ Why callest thou me good?” 
Either he is God manifest in the flesh, or he is not good. 

The remainder of Christ’s answer tends to deepen the 
dawning conviction of the impossibility of meriting eternal 
life by acts of goodness, apart from dependence on God. He 
refers to the second half of the Decalogue only, not as if the 
first were less important, but because the breaches of the 
second are more easily brought to consciousness. In thus an- 
swering, Jesus takes the standpoint of the law, but for the 
purpose of bringing to the very opposite conviction from that 
which the young ruler expresses in reply. He declares that 
he has kept them all from his youth. Jesus would have had 
him confess that in them was a code too high to be fully 
obeyed. “ By the law isthe knowledge of sin,” but it had 
not done its work in this man. His shallow notion of good- 
ness besets and blinds him still. .He is evidently think- 
ing about external deeds, and is an utter stranger to the 
depths of his own heart. It was an answer betraying great 
shallowness in his conception of duty and in his self-knowl- 
edge. 

It is one which is often repeated still, How many of us 
are there who, if ever we cast a careless glance over our 
lives, are quite satisfied with their external respectability | 
As Jong as the chambers that look to the street are fairly 
clean, many think that all is right. But what is there rot- 
ting and festering down in the cellars? Do we ever go down 
there with the “candle of the Lord” in our hands? If we 
do, the ruler’s boast “ All these have I kept” will falter into 
“ All these have I broken.” 

But let us be thankful for the love that shone in Christ’s 
eyes as he looked on him. We may blame, he loved. Jesus 
saw the fault, but he saw the longing to be better. The dim 
sense of insufficiency which had driven this questioner to him 
was clear to that all-knowing and all-loving heart, Do not 
let us harshly judge the mistakes of those who would fain be 
taught, nor regard the professions of innocence which come 
from defective perception as if they were the proud utter- 
ances of a Pharisee. 

But Christ’s love is firm, and can be severe. It never pares 
down his requirements to make discipleship easier, Rather 
it attracts by heightening them, and insisting most strenuously 
on the most difficult surrender. That is the explanation of the 
stringent demand next made by him. He touched the poison- 
ous swelling as with a sharp lancet when he called for sur- 
render of wealth. We may be sure that it was this man’s 
money which stood between him and eternal life. If some- 
thing else had. been his chief temptation, that something 
would have been signalized as needful to be givenup, There 
is no general principle of conduct laid down here, but a 
specific injunction determined by the individual’s character, 
All diseases are not treated with the same medicines, The 
command is but Chrisi’s application of his broad require- 
ment, “If thine eye causeth thee to stumble, pluck it out.” 
The principle involved is, surrender what hinders entire 
following of Jesus. When that sacrifice is made, we shall be 
in contact with the fountain of goodness, and have eternal 
life, not as payment, but as a gift, 

“ His countenance fell,” or, according to Mark’s picturesque 
word, “became lowering,” like a summer sky when thunder- 
clouds gather, The hope went out of his heart, and the light 
faded from his eager face. The prick of the sharp spear had 
burst the bubble of his superficial earnestness, He had 
probably never had anything like so repugnant a duty forced 
upon him, and he cannot bring himself to yield. Like so 
many of us, he says, “I want eternal life,” but when it comes 
to giving up the dearest thing he recoils. “ Anything else, 
Lord, thou shalt have, and welcome, but not that.” And 
Christ says, “ That, and nothing else, I must have, if thou art 
to have me.” So this man went away sorrowful, His ear- 
nestness evaporated; he kept his possessions, and he lost 
Christ. A prudent bargain! But we may hope that, since 
he “went away sorrowful,” he felt the ache of something 
lacking, that the old longings came back, and that he screwed 
up his resolution to make the great surrender, and counted 
his wealth but dung, that he might win Christ. 

What a world of sad and disappointed love there would be 
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in that look of Jesus to the disciples, as the ruler went away 
with bowed head! How graciously he anticipates their 
probable censure, and turns their thoughts rather on them- 
selves, by the acknowledgment that the failure was intelli- 
gible, since the condition was hard! How pityingly his 
thoughts go after the retreating figure! How universal the 
application of his words! Riches may become a hindrance 
to entering the kingdom. They do so when they take the 
first place in the affections and in the estimates of good. 
That danger besets those who have them and those who have 
them not. Many a poor man is as much caught in the toils 
of the love of money as the rich are. Jesus modifies the 
form of his saying when he repeats it in the shape of “ How 
hardly shall they that trust in riches,” etc. It is difficult to 
have, and not to trust in, them. Rich men’s disadvantages 
as to living a self-sacrificing Christian life are great. To 
Christ’s eyes, their position was one to be dreaded rather 
than to be envied. 

So opposed to current ideas was such a thought, that the 
disciples, accustomed to think that wealth meant happiness, 
were amazed, If the same doctrine were proclaimed in New 
York or Manchester, it would excite no less astonishment, 
At least, Christians and others live as if the opposite were 
true, Wealth possessed, and not trusted in, but used aright, 
may become a help towards eternal life; but wealth as 
commonly regarded and employed by its possessors, and as 
looked longingly after by others, is a real, and in many cases 
an insuperable, obstacle to entering the strait gate. As 
soon drive a camel, humps and load and all, through a 
needle’s eye, as get a man who trusts in the uncertainty 
of riches squeezed through that portal. No communities 
need this lesson more than the great cities of America and 
England. 

No wonder that the disciples thought that, if the road was 
so difficult for rich men, it must be hard indeed, Christ goes 
even farther, He declares that it is not only hard, but im- 
possible, for a man by his own power to tread it. That was 
exactly what the young man had thought he could do, if only 
he were directed, 

So our Lord’s closing words in this lesson apply, not only 
to the immediately preceding question by the disciples, but 
may be taken as the great truth conveyed by the whole inci- _ 
dent. Man’s efforts can never put him in possession of eternal 
life. He must have God’s power flowing into him if he is to 
be such as can enter the kingdom. It is the germ of the 
subsequent teaching of Panl. “The gift of God is eternal 
life.” What we cannot do, Christ has done for us, and does 
in us. We must yield ourselves to him, and surrender our- 
selves, and abandon what stands between us and him, and 
then eternal life will enter into us here, and we shall enter 
into its perfect possession hereafter. 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 


Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


Salvation Sought and Missed 


” HEN he was gone” (v. 17) out of the house where 

he showed the susceptibility of childen to spiritual 
life, “to such belongeth the kingdom of God,” there came 
one who showed how riches and years destroyed that sus- 
ceptibility, showed how other values, being near, were re- 
garded more highly than eternal life. 

The Bible characters are typical and ideal. Nothing in 
human nature can go beyond these representative characters 
either for devotion or folly. Note half a dozen, 

Points: 1. Christ takes loving pains to teach where he 
knew it would not be accepted, We must not be deterred by 
mere doubts of its acceptance. 

2, One may desire, run, kneel, and ask eternal life, and not 
get it. It must be sought as the chief good, and all else subor- 
dinated to it. 

3. The peril of the great love of wealth is certainly not 
appreciated in this age, Wealth is no harm, but the in- 
ability to give it up is deadly. Christ was infinitely rich, but 
he could become poorer than the poorest. He could use his 
wealth for good. A rich man, who really feels that he is a 
steward, is a man in great honor. But a man who feels that 
his wealth is for himself is in great danger, and it often be- 
comes a great curse to self and friends. Why should we have 
covetousness, which is idolatry, for that we can keep so little 
time? Once through the veil, many a rich person is poorer 
than the poor widow whose living was only two pence. A 
rich man, the Lord being judge, is really much harder to save 
than a poor man. It is barely possible with God, but it takes 
miracle upon miracle. Yet ministers generally make far less 
effort to save rich men than poor ones, 

God reveals himself as giving and g-ting, but he only gets 
to give. The true man finds not his joy in getting, but in 
giving. Love seeketh not her own, even. 
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Illustrative Applications 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


HAT shall Ido that I may inherit eternal life? (v. 17.) 
However much a man may have, he usually wants 

more. If he is well provided for in this life, he would like 
to be sure of a provision in the life tocome. And this is a 
good trait in human nature. There would be no inducement 
to effort and progress if there were nothing beyond our present 
possessions to be desired by us. While it is right for us to be 
contented, or contained within our Ged-assigned sphere, it is 
not right for us to be satisfied in that sphere. A yearning 
a‘ter the best that God has for us, in the line of our progress 
toward him, is a sign of our grander possibilities in his like- 


- ness. 


None is good save one, gven God (v.18). God is the only 


source of good. Whatever is good comes from God. “What 


hast thou that thou didst not receive?” If you have, or had, 
good parents, God gave them to you. Whatever good im- 
pulses or aspirations are yours, they were implanted or 
prompted by God. A good constitution, or good health, or a 
good spirit, or a good temper, is a gift of God. All seeking 
of good of any sort is a seeking of God and of God’s gifts, or 
it is misdirected and hopeless seeking. Do we realize this in 
our longings and outreachings after good ? 

Jesus looking upon him loved him, and said unto him, One 
thing thou lackest (v.21). It was not because of the young 
man’s perfectness that Jesus loved him, but it was in spite of 
his recognized lack. If it were only those who are without 
fault or lack that could have the love of Jesus, what hope 
would there be for us? Our comfort is in the knowledge 
that Jesus loves the unworthy; not that he loves to have 
them unworthy, but that he loves them even while they are 
so, and wants them to be different. We could not rest on 
a human love that was based on a belief in our faultless- 
ness; for we should fear that it would fail when our faults 
were made known. Only as we can be sure that we ale 
loved in spite of our faults and lack, can we have satisfac- 
tion in the thought of being loved. But the love of Jesus, 
and all love that has any likeness to his love, is for our- 
selves as we are, imperfect and faulty; and that is our joy 
and hope. 

Sell, ... give; ... thow shalt have treasure in heaven. But the 
giving up the good things in this life in the hope of finding 
them again in the next, is just what the average man does 
not watt todo. He would like to have good things now, and 
better things by and by. That is the common idea of the 
true order of religion and its consequences. Men readghe 
Old Testament story of earthly prosperity held out as a reward 
of well doing, and the New Testament disclosure of heavenly 
joys beyond the highest earthly possessions, and say they 
would like to have Old Testament rewards in this world, and 
New Testament treasures for the next. If they are told that 
they must choose between them, they are inclined to say that 


they will take—both. So they stand hesitatingly on the 


border-line between the two realms, reaching out a hand for 
the treasures in either direction. Here comes in the call of 
the Master to decide for the one or the other. No man can 
have heaven who is not willing to give up that which would 
hold back from progress toward it. No man can have treas- 
ures above who insists on pleasing himself in the use of 
treasures below. If you want good things in the next life, 
you must be willing, if God calls you to it, to have nothing 
at all in this life. Are you ready for that decision ? 

How hardly shall they that have riches enter into the kingdom 
of God (v. 23). If this text*read, “ How hardly shall they 
that have poverty enter into the kingdom of God,” how peo- 
ple would pray, “Lord, keep me from being poor! Lead 
me not into that way of danger!” But how many persons 
are now heard to pray, “ Lord, keep me from being rich” ? 
If men were to be judged for courage according to their 
readiness to face the perils of having wealth, what a coura- 
geous race the men of our generation would seem to be! 
Almost everybody seems willing to share that danger. It is 
true that, if God sends us riches, we ought to accept the peril 
of them as we would the peril of small-pox, or yellow-fever, 
if we were led to encounter that; but why should we not 
pray to have the cup of riches pass from us and our loved 
ones,—unless it be God’s will to summon us to that danger in 
spite of our request to the contrary ? 

With men it is impossible, but not with God : for all things are 
possible with God (v.27). How good it is that God can com- 
pass the impossible, and that he can enable those who are in 
his service to do likewise! If God’s servants were limited to 
the possible in this life, they would fail of their best work, 
and leave unattempted a great deal that it is their plain duty 
todo. There is hardly a day in our lives that we are not 
enfronted with the duty of doing the impossible, in behalf 
of others, at God’s call. What a comfort, at such times, to 
be able to brace up under our Saviour’s assurance, and then 
to push ahead with his words on our lips and in our héaris: 
“With men it is impossible, but not with God: for all things 
are possible with God”! 


Philadelphia, 
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Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


F ONLY come one could have been present at the scene of 
which our lesson speake with a camera, he could have 
taken three pictures of marvelous interest. The first would 
have represented the rich young man coming in great haste 
to the Master. In hig countenance we should have marked 
the eagerness with which he anticipated the reply to his 
question ; for it was to him a matter of great importance to 
find out how he might gain eternal life. Every line of his 
countenance would have showed great mental activity, and an 
expectation of receiving that for which he came. 

The second picture would have differed much from this, 
although the persons in it would have remained the same. 
This time we should have seen the rich young man with his 
back turned on the Master, and we should see that his coun- 
tenance had fallen, and that deep sadness had taken the place 
of the eager expectation that had filled it before. With down- 
cast head, we should have seen him going his way, and his 
attitude would have shown us that he was filled with great 
disappointment, Evidently he has not obtained that for which 
he went to Jesus. a 

The third picture would have shown us a group of men 
listening to the Lord's words. On close study, their faces would 
be seen to express the utmost astonishment at what he was 
saying. Perplexity, too, would be discernible, mingled with 
their amazement, as they looked now at him, and now at 
each other, 

The first two pictures would have represented the young 
man as he came to, and as he left, the Lord. The last, the 
disciples, as they listened to what Jesus was saying about the 
possibility of rich men getting to heaven. Get these pictures 
well in your mind, so that they may represent to you living 
realities, or you will not be able to make the scene vivid to 
your class. When you have done this, and have drawn out 
the lesson story, you will be ready to go on to the application 
of the important underlying principles that are good for all 
time. 

Of course, the teaching is that it is a very difficult thing to 
get to heaven if you are rich. This the world does not be- 
lieve, and’never has believed. In fact, there is much danger 
that even the church will not heed the warnings that Jesus 
gave on this point. The world has always believed that 
riches are a very good thing, and that every one is better off 
for being rich, and the richer the better. This is proved by 
the way in which men toil for money. If you judge of what 
they think by the way in which many men act, you would 
think that riches are the most desirable thing in this uni- 
verse. To grow rich, men do many things that are toilsome, 
and many things that are dishonest into the bargain. They 
cheat and lie and steal all for this one end. They rise early 
and retire late, and use themselves up, so as to get more 
money, and think that life has been a failure unless it has 
given them a large bank account. Not one in a thousand 

ever thinks for a moment of the danger that attends the get- 
ting, or the possession, of wealth. While most men dread 
poverty, they covet wealth, and think nothing of its attendant 
dangers. Yet Jesus never warned men against poverty, 
though he and his apostles often warned them against the 
acquisition of earthly gain. The words spoken by them are 
exceedingly solemn, and, if they mean anything, they mean 
a great deal. Jesus said that it was exceedingly hard for a 
rich man to enter the kingdom of heaven, And when the 
disciples said, “ Who then can be saved?” his only answer 
was, “ With men it is impossible, but not with God: for with 
God all things are possible.” 

Now let the teacher stop, and ask, “ Why are riches so 
dangerous?” For several reasons. They often lead to a 
fatal trust in them. The man who has amassed or inherited 
large wealth is often flattered by others who want to gain his 
favor. If he has gotten this wealth himself they call him 
smart, often regardless of the way in which he has acquired 
it. This tempts a man to think well of himself, and to trust 
in his riches, which have procured him so great a measure of 
respectability in this world. It is not at all unnataral that 
such a man should hardly think it possible that one so re- 
spected as he is should be shut out of the kingdom. Does he 
not go in the “ best society” here, and associate with those 
who are eminently “respectable”? And will it be possible 
that in the world to come he shall be shut out from the com- 
pany of those who are saved? All the more is he tempted 
to think these thoughts if he is a member of a rich church 
where he is as good as the best, So he is sorely tempted to 
forget God, and trust, consciously or unconsciously, in his 
wealth. He forgets that God thinks nothing of gold, but 
paves the streets of heaven with it. It is of no more worth 
there than cobble-stones. So it may happen that while a 
man is thinking himself very wise in piling up gold here, 
God is all the time estimating him as a colossal fool. 

Then again, rich men are tempte! to be very arbitrary. 
This is especially true if they have made their own money, 
They have done so by “ push,” which often means mere wil- 
fulness, and thus have gained an arbitrary way of looking at 
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those who have not amassed the wealth that they have, 
Their success in money-making tempts them to think that 
they know everything, and the way in which they often state 
their opinions on matters on which they have no right to 
have any opinion, proves this. Any one who has much to 
do with “ successful ” business men knows well what we mean. 

Once more, the possession of wealth makes men proud, 
Not always, but it has this tendency. But pride never pre- 
pared a man for paradise, but for perdition. God resisteth 
the proud, and if God resists any one he will have a hard 
time, Pharaoh tried this once, as did also Nebuchadnezzar, 
and the result was anything but encouraging. 

Can a rich man, then, be saved? Yes, he can, though only 
in one way. If he is saved, his wealth will have nothing to 
do with it. If he were the poorest beggar on the street, he 
would have to be saved in the same way. Repentance, and 
faith in Jesus, alone can save him. But the possession of 
riches will endanger his eternal life, unless he is very careful. 


New York City. 
ASAD 
Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 


By Faith Latimer 


HERE was Jesus when Mary and Martha sent to him? 
What was the message? How did Jesus take away 
their distress? Why had Jesus gone away from Jerusalem ? 
Though some who saw Lazarus raised from the dead believed 
in Christ, yet many were enraged, and wanted to kill him. 
He returned to Perea for a time, and, while there, did some 
wonderful works of compassion and of love. It was in Perea 
that some persons brought children to Jesus that he should 
bless them. The disciples did not want Jesus to be disturbed, 
and reproved those who brought the children, Don’t you 
suppose the mothers brought them? But Jesus reproved the 
disciples; and we read he was much displeased, and said to 
them words which almost every child can say. What is the 
verse, “ Suffer little children ”? 

One Came Running.—As Jesus left the place where he took 
children in his arms, walking on the journey towards Jeru- 
salem, some one came running, and kneeled beforehim. Who 
so wanted to see Jesus that he ran, and was so anxious to 
speak to him that he knelt in the public road? He was a 
ruler. We do not know his place or his name, but it is sup- 
posed he was ruler of a synagogue.. He was young; for 
Matthew twice calis him a young man. He was rich, accord- 
ing to Matthew and Mark. What do we find in thisJesson 
about his wealth? We do not know if his great possessions 
were in houses or lands, or if he had jewels and precious 
stones stored away, which was one kind of wealth in that 
day; and Luke says he was very rich. He had been well 
taught. No doubt he had pious parents, and at six years old 
was taught to repeat the words of the law, and went to school, 
as every Hebrew boy was required todo. How many things 
have you to remember about the one who came running ? 

The Question he Asked.—As he knelt, he called Jesus good 
Master, or Teacher, and asked, “ What shall I do.that I may in- 
herit eternal life?” That was the question which made him 
restless and ahxious,—how to gain eternal life, that he might 
know and be sure of something to satisfy his soul beside all 
that he had already in this life. Do you remember who once 
asked Jesus the same question? How did he answer the 
lawyer, who ought to have known all the law, and the mean- 
ing of it? How did the lawyer give the sum of all the com- 
mandments? To the rich young ruler Jesus said, “If thou 
wouildest enter into life, keep the commandments.” When 
he asked which, Jesus reminded him of some of them. 
Which half of the ten did Jesus recall tohim? The young 
man knew them all, and thought he had obeyed; and with 
an honest eye he could look into Jesus’ face, and say, “ All 
these things haye I observed from my youth.” “ What lack 
L-yct?” 

Jesus Loved Him.—That same day Jesus showed his love 
for little children, when he saw the earnest heart of this one 
seeking for eternal life he loved him. So he loves the chil- 
dren and the young to-day, and looks to see if they really 
want his love and his help to gain a better life than this. 
While he loved the young man, he saw what was dearer than 
all else, even his desire for eternal life. Jesus said to him, 
“One thing thou lackest: go, sell whatsoever thou hast, and 
give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven: 
and come, follow me.” His countenance fell at Jesus’ saying, 
and he went away sorrowing. He came running eagerly, he 
went slowly, sadly, and in silence. He could not give up 
all, not even for the promise of eternal life. 

The Kingdom of God.—As the young man went away, 
Jesus said to his disciples, “‘ How hardly shall they that have 
riches enter into the kingdom of God!” The disciples were . 
amazed, and he said again, “ How hard is it for them that 
trust in riches to enter into the kingdom of God!” Did 
Jesus mean it is asin to be rich? The Bible teaches us to 
be diligent in business. If any become rich, it is by the bless- 
ing of God, and wealth is to be used in ways which he will 
































































































approve. Jesus made his meaning plainer by using a proverb. 
When the Jews meant that a thing was hard or impossible to 
do, they would say, “ It is as hard as for a camel to go through 
the eye of a needle.” Just as we say now of something so 
hard that it seems useless to try, “ You might as well look 
for a needle in a haystack.” Some have tried to explain 
Jesus’ saying by telling that in many cities there was a small 
gate in the city wall, close by the great gates, which were 
closed at night, while the little gate was left open. Buta 
camel could not pass through unless his pack was taken off, 
and he was unsaddled, and must go in on his knees. They 
have said it meant this, that a rich person must leave all his 
riches, and be poor and lowly, to enter heaven. But it is said 
that it was not until after Christ’s time that the little gate 
was called “the needle’s eye,” and we must never try to 
make the Bible say what isnotin it. The disciples wondered, 
“Who then can be saved?” Not those who covet riches, 
who put their trust in them, or are proud of wealth. God 
loves those who own him as the giver of all, and use their 
money or talents or opportunities for his glory. Abraham, 
the friend of God, was rich; so was Jacob. David was rich, 
and laid up treasures to build the temple. Solomon exceeded 
all the kings of the earth for riches and wisdom, and when 
the temple was dedicated, Solomon spoke words of blessing 
for all the people, and said, “‘ Riches and honor come of thee,” 
“and of thine own have we given thee.” Job was called per- 
fect and upright, and God doubled al] his possessions, after 
his great trials, because he trusted in God and prayed for his 
friends. To love God and to love our neighbor must be first, 
and that was what Jesus taught as he said, ‘Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God, and all these things shall be added unto you.” 


Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By julia E. Peck 


N THIS connection, review the lesson of the Good Sa- 
maritan, to remind the children of the young man’s 
question. 
: Who remembers the question? Who remembers the story 
Jesus told? Why was this story told? 

For review of application, ask, “‘ Who is your neighbor?” 

This last test question, if the children are allowed to an- 
swer it without suggestion, will. show whether they have 
made practical use of the application during the week. 

It was not long before another young man asked Jesus how 
to get ready to live here and in his home in heaven. The 
young man said, “Good Master, what shall I do that I may 
have [inherit] eternal life?” Jesus at once asked him if he 
knew the Commandments, and this young man said he knew 
them every one. 

We know them too. Let us repeat the one about honoring 
father and mother ; and now the one about keeping the Sab- 
bath holy. 

The young man could repeat these commandments just as 
well asyoucan. How would they help him in getting ready to 
live? Why, not at all, if he learned them just to repeat the 
verses, and never tried to honor father and mother or to —— 

The young man said, after he had learned these command- 
ments from his Bible he had dbeyed them all his life. Jesus 
gaw that he had always tried to be good, and loved him, but 
said to him sadly, “ One thing thou lackest.” (Emphasize 
“one thing,” and explain “lackest.”) “Go thy way, sell 
whatsoever thou hast, and give to the poor: and come, take 
up the cross, and follow me.” 

The young man felt very badly, because he wanted at once 
to follow Jesus, and by and by to live in heaven. Healways 

thought—until Jesus taught him better—that he was quite 
good if he obeyed father and mother, and said his prayers 
every day, and did not break the Sabbath, or take the name 
of the Lord in vain, or break any of the other command. 
ments. “ Now,” he had thought, “I have been good, and can 
keep all my nice things and my money for myself.” Do you 
think this was the way to get ready to follow Jesus? 
Application, 

We have learned God’scommandments. We are trying to 
obey them. Does Jesus ask us, as he asked the young man, 
to give away all our treasures, that we may follow him? 
Sometimes he asks us to do this very thing, but not always; 
for there are other ways of using our treasures for his sake 
than giving them all away, and we must be careful not to 
make mistakes about this. 

Sometimes Jesus asks us to keep our treasures to use in 
doing his work. Tell me how this could be. Sometimes 
Jesus asks us to share (to divide with others) the beautiful 
things he has given us. 

Let these illustrations come from the children, who love to 
talk of their own little possessions, which they always ex- 
ceedingly admire. Lead them to speak of ways in which 
they could use these things to help others. 

Sometimes, when we have finished our work, obeyed father 
and mother, and said our prayers, after all we have forgotten 
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to be generous with éur good things, We might make mis- 
takes about thie, unless we asked Jesus to help us use them 
forhim. Let us ask him now: 

“ When we go home from our school, and see around us all 
the beautiful things that thou hast given us, teach us to say, 
first of all, ‘ Father in heaven, I thank thee,’ and then to ask 
thee, ‘How may I use the treasure that is dearest of all in 
doing thy work and for thy sake?’” 


Bridgeton, N. J. 
ASK» 
Blackboard Hints 





THE RICH YOUNG RULER 
4 HAD GREAT 
POSSESSIONS ‘ 


THIS 
EXPECTATIONS IN THE Next WORLD. 
DISAPPOINTMENTS EACH 





“Set your mind on the things that are above.” 








IF WE TRUST IN 
RICHES, | JESUS, 


WE SHALL HAVE 


LABOR IN VAIN. LIBERTY FROM SIN. 
OUTWARD SHOW. INWARD PEACE. 
SELFISHNESS. FRUITS OF GRACE. 
SORROW. ETERNAL JOY. 





SEEK YE FIRST THE KINGDOM OF GOD, 











Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


* Free from the law.” 

** No more, my God, I boast no more.” 
‘** Nothing but the blood of Jesus.” 
“In all my Lord’s appointed ways.” 
“ Must Jesus bear the cross alone.” 

** Jesus, I my cross have taken.” 
“Take my life, and let it be.” 

“Tm a child of the king.” 


KA 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


“NAME... Runyine, AnD KNEELED TO HIM.”—There is 

much significance in the mode in which the young 
ruler approaches our Lord. The manner of address and 
salutation is much more elaborately defined in Eastern 
countries than among ourselves, and the slightest divergence 
from established custom is a grievous social offense. A kins- 
man, an inferior, an equal, a superior, a civil ruler, an eccle- 
siastical dignitary, and a royal personage, are all approached 
in a different manner, and with distinct formalities. Kins- 
men, and friends of equal rank or age, are kissed on either 
cheek, but always, in the case of a son to a father, or a junior 
to an elder, preceded by a deferential obeisance. Ordinary 





Bas-relief from the palace of King Sennacherib in Nineveh, repre- 
senting Jewish captives, the first kneeling. 
acquaintances touch each other’s hand, and then kiss their 
own, afterwards touching their forehead, lips, and dress, 
Inferiors kiss the palm of the hand, servants the back of the 
hand, and slaves the foot. If an inferior whom it is desired 
to honor attempts to take the hand to kiss, it is withdrawn, 
and the cheek presented instead. Holy men and teachers 
are saluted by lifting the hem of the garment, and kissing it, 
as is done in the Greek Church to the robe of the officiating 
priest; but to kneel as an act of homage, unless as a suppli- 
ant, would be, amongst the Mohammedans to-day, a recog- 
nition of a sacred or prophetic character, as it was among the 
Jews. To kneel before our Lord was more than a conven- 
tional form of respect; it was a recognition of a spiritual 
authority above that of priest or rabbi, especially when com- 
bined with the address of “‘ Good Master,” which it was incor- 
rect to apply to any living man in his presence, and the 
epithet is never applied, in the Talmud, even to the greatest 

rabbis. 
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“Set, Waatsozver THou Hast, anp GIVE TO THE 
Poor.” —This was no new coramand, but a practical applica- 
tion of what the young ruler must have known well,—the 
test of Pharisaic perfection; for the Jerusalem Gemara 
teaches that in showing mercy the law is fulfilled to the 
uttermost if a fifth part of a man’s estate be given to the poor, 
If more is given, it is a work of extraordinary devotion, as in 
the case of Rabbi Ishbab, who distributed all his goods to the 
poor. ‘. 

“Tr 1s EASIER For A CAMEL TO GO THROUGH THE EvE 
or A NEEDLE.”—This was a familiar proverbial expression, 
one of the hyperbolés with which every Oriental language 
abounds. In the Talmud, to express a very unusual and 
difficult thing, we read,“ Not a palm tree of gold, nor ap 
elephant going through a needle’s eye,” which is explained, 
“What we do not see, nor ever thought of;” and, again, 
“Perhaps thou art one of those who can make an elephant 
pass through the eye of a needle;” that is, as the gloss in- 
terprets it, “ who speak things that are impossible.” 

The College, Durham, England. 
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By the Rev. William Ewing 


“ THERE CAME ONE RUNNING, AND KNEELED TO Him.” 
—If evidence of earnestness were wanted, it would be 
found in the running ; for no common reason will ever lead 
the Oriental to break his slow, sedate, and dignified walk. I 
can hardly recall an instance of seeing a townsman running. 
Their walk is usually quiet and stately. The kneeling down 
is not uncommon on the part of inferiors or suppliants. In 
old times, among the Jews, it was customary to kneel down 
and kiss the knees of great rabbis. I have seen a suppliant, 
coming before a judge in his own house, drop on his knees, and 
touch the jadge’s slipper with his hand, which he forthwith 
kissed.. I have had my own boots kissed by one who earnestly 
besought a favor, 

“SELL WHATSOEVER THovu Hast, anp GIVE TO THE 
Poor.”—This direction is the more remarkable, owing to the 
high estimation in which almsgiving has always been held in 
the Orient. The very name for almsgiving became identified 
with that for righteousness, so that now sadakat may be 
translated indifferently “ righteousness,” or “ almsgiving ;” 
that is, bestowal of goods upon the poor from love of God. 
The goodness of men is to this day tested by the liberality, or 
otherwise, with which they meet the claims made upon them 
by the poverty-stricken. The petition of the practiced 
“ poor” is always pressed minshan ullah,—“ for sake of God.” 

“Jesus Benotpine Him Lovep Him.” —This may be 
taken to mean that Jesus made some sign of his regard for 
the youth. The rabbis thus were wont to signify approval 
and affection for a bright, intelligent scholar by kissing him 
on the forehead, when specially pleased with any answer or 
remark. This would excite no surprise in the demonstrative 
Orient. 

“ How Harp Ir Is FOR THEM THAT TRUST IN RICHES TO 
ENTER INTO THE Kinapom or Gop!”—The following is 
one of the sayings attributed to Jesus, preserved for us in the 
Kor’an: “ Jesus the son of Mary said, ‘ He who longs to be 
rich is like a man who drinks sea water: the more he drinks, 
the more thirsty he becomes, and never leaves off drinking 
until he perishes.’” 

“Tr 1s Easter For A CAMEL TO GO THROUGH THE EYE 
oF A NEEDLE.”—This is simply an example of Oriental hy- 
berbole, emphasizing the extreme difficulty of salvation for 
those who trust in riches. The needle eye refers to no part 
of the city gates or gateway. The needle was much larger 
and coarser than our beautifully finished instruments, and 
might be made of iron, bone; ivory, etc.; but it was equally 
impossible for the camel to find its way through the eye. 
The camel, one of the most common of domesticated animals 
in the East, enters largely into the figurative language of the 
Orient. “A camelin Media dances in a three-pint measure” 
is a pointed allusion to the use of “ travelers’ license.” “ You 
do not see an elephant passing through the eye of a needle” 

is almost parallel to our text. We find almost the identical 
expression in the Kor’An,—“ Verily, they who shall charge 
our signs with falsehood, and shall proudly reject them, the 
gates of heaven shall not be opened unto them ;*neither shall 
they enter paradise until a camel shall pass through the eye 
of a needle; and thus will we reward the wicked-doers.” 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
KY 


Question Hints 


By Amos R. Wells 
For the Teacher 
R review the superintendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. 

1. Brerwat Lire (vs. 17, 18){— ‘hat did Christ do after 
raising Lazarus? (John 11 : 47-564; Luke 17 : 12-37; 18: 1- 
17; Mark 10: 13-16.) What is to be learned about this 
young ruler from the parallel accounts? (Matt. 19: 20; Luke 
18:18.) Of what was be ruler? In what respects was he » 
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model for all seekers after truth? Why was his question the 
best one he could ask? How is it that Christ’s question isno 
detial of his divinity? 

2. How To Win Iv (vs. 19, 20). —What class of command- 
ments did Christ omit? (Exod. 20: 1411.) Why? What 
do you think about that young man’s claim? What regard- 
ing his true condition is signified by his question (Matt. 19 : 
20), “What lack I yet?” If his answer had been true, how 

would it have solved for him the problem of eternal life? 

3. Owe Turse Txou Lacwexst (vs. 21, 22).—Why did 
Jesus, foreseeing the result of the talk, yet love the young 
man? Why is the one thing a man lacks for eternal life 
more important than a myriad things he may have? How 
does giving to the poor lay up treasure in heaven? What is 
it to take up one’s cross, following Jesus? What must be 
’ true of us if we are to stand such a test? 

4. Trust Ricues (vs. 23-25).— What two explanations 
of Christ’s comparison in verse 25 are possible? Why are 
people astonished to this day when Christ’s precepts regard- 
ing riches are carried out? What did Christ mean by “the 
kingdom of God”? (Rom. 14:17.) What things are we not 
to trust to riches? Why is it hard for rich men to serve 
Christ? 

5. WHO THEN CAN BE SaveD? (vs. 26, 27.)—How did 
Christ’s words seem to put salvation out of every one’s reach? 
Yet how is it possible to convert wealth into a great blessing ? 
Why is God’s help needed for this work? How can we tell 
whether God is the master of our money, or it is becoming 
master of us? 

For the Superintendent 

1. What question did the young ruler ask Christ? -2. To 
what did Christ point him as containing the rule of life? 8. 
What great claim did the young man make? 4. How did 
Christ test his claim? 5. How did the young man stand the 
test? 6. What did Christ say about rich men’s getting into 
God’s kingdom? 7. What is the chief thing-we should learn 
from this young rich man? (golden ome 

Boston, Mass. 

Questions to be Answered ifi Writing 

1. What desirable qualities do you see in the young ruler? 
2. What was his one Jack? 3. What did Jesus demand of 
him? 4. What lessons did Jesus draw from his visit? 5. 
What should be added to all earthly good ? 

4a These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine, 
ther occupy @ fol p opposite the lesson to which they refer, and 

blank tpiite 18 al on that page for the writteir ahswers: Serid 


fo? free specimen copy to John D. Wattlesidé Co,, 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Sociological Notes 


By President Robert Ellis Thompson, 8.T.D. 


HIS is one of the passages which socialists have quoted 
to prove that Jesus aimed at overturning the unequal 
distribution of wealth, and establishing an order of society 
radically unlike our own. This they do by insisting that 
the command to the young ruler to sell and distribute his 
goods is of equal obligation on all Christians, under all con- 
ditions. But the command itself implies the perpetuity of a 
social order in which inequality of condition is 4 characteris- 
tie. Socialism does not give to the poor; it rebels against 
the existence of poor in society. He said, ‘The poor ye 
have always with you.” The socialists deny the necessity ; 
they propose to get rid of poverty, not to relieve its needs by 
gifts. 

Jesus laid this strict injunction upon a man who needed 
this especial medicine. He was rich, and had won success, 
respect, social position, through his riches. He was in danger 
of becoming merely a rich man, whose wealth was his only 
worth. He had not reached that point yet, for the sight of 
what he was wakened toward him a personal affection in our 
Lord. So also the command filled him with sorrow, ®ot 
scorn such as a mammonite would have felt. It was the 
sorrow of a conflict between a lower anda higher good, both 
felt to be good, and yet found to be, for him, incompatible. 
He went away sorrowing, and we know no more, either of 
good or evil, about him. 

Christ did not bid other rich men who came to him to lay 
aside their possessions. From Talmudic tradition we know 
that Nicodemus was one of the richest men of his time, yet 
he was not bidden to sell all and give away the proceeds. In 
this case Jesus saw that the young man’s spirit was staggering 
under a weight of temptation it could not bear. In his teach- 
ing, wealth is not a privilege, but a responsibility, and one to 
which few people are equal. It requires more strength to 
keep wisely for life-long spending on the lines of Christian 
stewardship than to give up all at once and embrace a life of 
poverty. So the command is not, as the champions of mo- 
Rasticism assert, a “ council of perfection,” as though poverty 
were a higher and more perfect state, but a counsel to the 
young ruler to recognize his imperfection and act on the 
knowledge. And there are those who still need such advice. 
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‘Lesson Summary 


T IS evident, from this lesson, that a wish for eternal life 
is not in itself sufficient to secure eternal life, A man 
may be willing to do something in order to secure a great 
blessing, yet not be ready to do that which is all-essential to 
its securing. And if a man is not ready to do the most im- 
portant thing, his doing of lesser things amounts to but little. 
What a man has, may stand in the way of his having 
something better, Unless he is willing to give up every- 
thing, including himself, at the call of God, he cannot obtain, 
and he is unable to receive, the best gift of God. 

It is evident that the love of Jesus goes out toward one who 
lacks the willingness to give up himself and his possessions 
unreservedly to God, yet that that love cannot avail for one 
who will not yield to its holy drawings. 

Our possessions are more likely than our poverty to hinder 
our progress in God's service. Yet neither poverty nor 
riches is an insuperable barrier to our best progress, if God’s 
grace be rested on to enable us to surmount it. 
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Added Points 

One who is in earnest in pursuit of a good thing is willing 
to run in order to get where it is to be had, and is willing to 
kneel in petition for it when he reaches its possible giver. 

If we use the term “ good,” we ought to be sure as to our 
use of it. That which may be good to one may not be good 
to another. Only in God is there good absolutely. 

We ought to know the commandments of God, and we 
ought to obey them, Yet if we keep all the commandments 
concerning our fellow-men, we must have in mind that there 
is a command to love God, as above and before all love to men. 

When a man thinks he has kept all the commandments 
from his youth up, it would be an interesting matter to find 
out what his neighbors think on the subject. 

He who would have life eternal must be ready to give up 
life temporal, if he is called to choose between the two. 

The more one has, the less ready he is to give it all up, 
with himself, to God, 

If riches do not ruin a man, it is because he does not think 
much of them, Aman who thinks that riches can be de- 
pended orf, cannot be depended on with his riches. 

If a man cannot save himself, how can any man be saved? 
By trusting himself to One who alone can save him. 














History of Modern Theological 
Thought.* 


HE late Professor Frank of Erlangen was the lead- 
ing conservativesystematic theologian in Germany, 
and the ablest defender of positive evangelical teachings 
over against the neological tendencies of the “ new theol- 
ogy” of Ritsch] and his school. With the sole exception 
of Philippi, Frank is the only prominent Protestant dog- 
matist of the Father-land who, in recent decades, has 
published on an exhaustive scale a thoroughly scientific 
exposition of biblical and ecclesiastical dogmatics. His 
three double volumes on apologetics, dogmatics, and 
ethics, have not their equal in kind; and, though some- 
what heavy reading, they merit a close study. 

Naturally, a bird’s-eye view of the development of 
modern theological thought, from the pen of such a spe- 
cialist, should be a work of exceptional value. This 
proves to be the case, notwithstanding the fact that, as a 
posthumous publication, it is deprived of that literary 
finish in some cases where the author would doubtless 
have made changes had he been able himself to watch 
its progress through the preas. 

At first glance it might seem that the limitation of 
time and country which Frank has given to his book 
—dealing, as it does nominally, only with the develop- 
ment of German theology since the days of Schleier- 
macher—would rob it of any special interest to the 
English-speaking theological world. But such is not 
the case. In reality the author goes back to the days of 
the Reformation, and most closely analyses the factors, 
forces, and agencies which have been operative in pro- 
ducing the result which now appears in the various 
trends and schools of modern theological discussions. 
That, in this analysis, the writer should confine himself 
largely to German theology, is as much a matter of 
nécessity as of choice. A closer study of the theological 
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* Geschichte und Kritik der neueren Theclosie insbesondere der 


Heriogee: seit Schielermacher, B By Fr. a 2 B, von Frank. 
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movements of the present day make it very plain that 
they are mostly the outcome of German thought, criti- 
clam, and research. Though cosmopolitanism is a 
marked characteristic of the religious and theological 
work of the day, and though scholars in the various 
Protestant, and, to a certain extent, Catholic, lands, are 
working together for the solution of problems that are 
practically international, yet the leadership in this 
work must be accorded to Germany. A closer acquaint- 
ance, then, with the development of this discipline in the 
land of Luther, will give the student the material for an 
intelligent jadgment of the antecedents, origin, charac- 
ter, and value of the principles and methods that are 
now practically supreme in the theological discussions 
the origins of the religious and theological thought of 
of the English and American churches. A student of 
to-day will find richer materials in Frank than any- 
where else. 

But Professor Frank’s work is more than a mere record 
of modern theology in its beginnings and development. 
It is also a criticism of this thought, and that, too, from 
the standpoint of conservative biblical scholarship. In 
this respect the volume is a great advance on Swartz, and 
even on Dorner. And yet, while positive and evangeli- 
cal to the core, Frank constantly surprises the reader by 
the extraordinary impartiality displayed toward those 
with whom he differs diametrically, especially Ritschl. 
Some of his criticisms are very sharp, notably on Har- 
nack and Kaftan of Berlin, Harnack’s famous History 
of Dogmas he regards as overthrowing the very founda- 
tions of Christianity. The careful reader must say that 
Frank has some reasons for his severe condemnation. 
Probably the finest section of his volume is the exposi- 
tion of the development of the positive theology of Ger- 
many in the last forty or fifty years. 

This history is naturally a work for the close student, 
It is, like his others, heavy reading, yet it amply 
repays the effort to compass it. Those who desire to 
understand the inner character and origins of the theo- 
logical tendencies and trends which America has, in 
recent years, been so largely adopting from German 
savants, should make a study of Frank’s historical . 
survey of modern theology. 
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The English Peasant. Studies: Historical, Local, and Bio- 
goes, te Richard Heath. ee pp. viii, 382, New 
ork: The Century Co, $1.50.) 


Mr. Heath is an English artist who had occasion to 
draw the peasants of his native country by way of illus-' 
trations for another man’s book. This slight contact 
with the peasant class aroused in him such an interest in 
the subject that he has made it pretty thoroughly his 
own, visiting every part of England, delving into the 
records of the past, and studying closely the best types 
of the peasant in those of the class who hgve risen to 
eminence. Asa result, the condition of these people is 
shown to be most painful on both moral and economic 
grounds ; but Mr, Heath sees the dawn of a better day in 
the movement, headed by Joseph Arch, to increase the 
wages and improve the conditions of labor. When he 
wrote, the Parish Councils Act had not been passed, 
He furnishes abundance of material for a judgment of 
the measures likely to be taken by the new democratic 
administration of the parishes. He finds most of the 
northern counties much better off than the rest, and pays 
the Presbyterian Church a high compliment for the good 
influence it has exerted in Northumberland in infusing 
self-respect into the peasant class, Of the three biogra- 
phies given, that of William Huntington, the Calvinist 
preacher, whom Southey and Macaulay abused most 
unworthily, will be newest to the reader. 
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Poems. By John B. Tabb. 
land & Day. $1.) 


That this stylish little book should have passed through 
two editions in two successive months is not to be won- 
dered at. Father Tabb, through his frequent poetic 
contributions to our highest class of religious and secular 
journals, has already an enviable reputation. But those 
to whom he has hitherto been unknown will find 
delightful surprises in store for them in this colleo- 
tion. Here is an unusual exhibit of brevity and concen- 
tration,—quatrains, sextets, octaves, follow each other, one 
to a page, occasionally interspersed by a somewhat more — 
prolonged, though never tedious, strain. At times, fancy 
deals with sacred themes in a way so startlingly novel as 
to seem almost daring; and yet the poet is never too play- 
ful to be reverent. Thought, sentiment, doctrine, fancy, 
blend delightfully, while form and phrase are sharply 


(18mo, pp. 172. Boston: Cope- 
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crystalline, Though not all readers will 
agree with all aspects of the author's 
thinking, he is thought provoking, feliei- 
tous in vocabulary, in motive always 
sweet and strong. A typographical error 
in the contents, page vii, should be cor- 
rected in the next edition, 
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Our Jowrney around the World: An Tllus- 
trated Record of a Year’s Travel. By the 
Rev. Francis E. Clark, D.D., President of 
the United Society of Christian Endeavor. 
With Glimpses of Life in Far-off Lands as 
Seen through a Woman’s Eyes. By Mrs. 
Harriet E. Clark. (8vo, 641. Iilus- 
trated, portrait, and map. artford: A. D. 
Worthington & Co, Bold only by sub- 
scription.) 


This book is assured of a large and in- 
terested constituency, as it comes from the 
pens of “Father” Clark and his wife, 
known and reverenced by all connected 
with the Young People’s Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor. Its wide circulation will 
be a gain to our young people, as giving 
. them an idea of the world we live in, its 
peoples, and their modes of life, Dr. and 
Mrs. Clark have not moved outside the 
beaten round on which such travelers go; 
they have attempted no recondite re- 
searches into the characters of different 
races; but they see with distinctness, and 
report with liveliness, the many curious 
and interesting things which came in 
their way, always with an eye to the 
moral and religious side of the life they 
are observing. The pictures are generally 
well chosen to illuminate the text. 
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Little Nature Studies for Little People, From 
John Burroughs, Edited by Mary E. Burt. 
(Sq. 12mo, boards, pp.141. Boston: Ginn 
& Co, 36 cents.) 


Modesty prompts the author of this book 
to claim no more than to have edited it. 
True, its literary basis consists essentially 


of extracts from the published writings of | ; 


John Burroughs; but the conception and 
arrangement of the book, as a primer of 
both reading and science, must be con- 
ceded to be the work of a true author as 
well as of an editor or compiler. These 
bright, open, and attractive little pages 
introduce the child student to the art of 
observing animal and vegetable nature 
while he is learning to read. The hints 
for the teacher’s conversation are brief, 


>BUSINESS { 
Denarau 
For a few weeks only, the statement of cir- 
culation will be omitted. At this season of the 
year, when so many subscriptions expire, it is 
impossible to state accurately, at the time of 
going to press, what number of copies will 
be required. - Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate is 80 cents per line for one or more 
insertions, with discount of 10 per cent on an 
advance order of 1,000 or more lines, or for a 
space of not less than one inch each issue for a 
year. An advertiser agreeing to take a certain 
uniform amount of space (not less than three 
dnches) in each issue for a year, may have such 
@ position in the paper, regularly, as he may 
choose, so far as it will not conflict with earlier 
contracts with other advertisers, nor with the 
Publishers’ idea of the general make-up of the 
advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last 
page, will be charged an advance of twenty per 
cent upon the regular rates. For Terms of Sub- 
scription, see fourteenth page. 











Sufferers from coughs, sore throat, ete., 
should be constantly supplied with “ Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches.” 
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pointed, and bright. They show a know)- 
edge of the child as well as of nature, and 
they sparkle with short quotations, aptly 
chosen, from various sources. 
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Literary Notes and News. 


In printing the poem 
“My Baby’s Hands,” 
in The Sunday School Times of January 
26, 1895, the name of the writer was in- 
correctly given as “E. B. McGilvary.” 
It should have been “ Mrs. E. B, McGil- 
vary.” 


A Correction 





Recent Dosti Every severe winter 

, shows its quota of 

deaths among students and men of letters. 
Within a few weeks, three have been 
taken from the ranks of well-known con- 
tributors to The Sunday School. Times. 
Dr, Alexander R. Thompson, of the 
Reformed Church, in his later years 
chaplain of the Roosevelt Hospital in 
New York, has written for these col- 
umns for many years. In prose, in origi- 
nal verse, and in English renderings of 
the ancient hymns, he has contributed to 
the instruction and enjoyment of many 
readers. Dr. William M. Taylor, pastor 
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Will, during this year, appear, for 
the first time in any magazine, i 
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of the Broadway Tabernacle in New York, 
was a preacher of Scottish intensity and 
fervor. He wrote for some time the homi- 
letical notes an the lessons for The Sun- 
day School Times. So, also, did Dr. A. J. 
Gordon, pastor of the Clarenéon Street 
Baptist Church of Boston. Dr. Gordon 
was a writer and preacher of rare spiritual 
power. He was prominent outside of his 
parish in connection with Mr. Moody’s 
conferences at Northfield, and among stu- 
dents in our colleges, as well as at mission- 
ary gatherings in his own denomination 
and beyond, All three of these writers 
were much loved and greatly honored. 
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Febrnary 23, t895 
Frederic W. Root, 
States, will write a series of articles on 
beginning in the February issue of 
The Musical Messenger. 
oughly pr: 
ity f lf-culture has 
mosioy ance opportunity for, vlc 
bscri 
Fillmore Bros, Publishers, 
Bible House, New York. Sixth St., Cincinnati. 
monthly containing the musical news, orig- 
inal articles, and new sheet music for piano, 


% ° ‘Y 
the authority on-Voice Culture in the 
Uni 
MY VOICE, 
The articles will furnish new ideas, thor- 
ce, $1.00 per year. 
The Musical Messenger is a live musical 
organ and voice. 
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HYMN-SONGS 
Se Rodent wpa dase, care 
Also a New Book for Primary Department 


DEW DROPS 


By FE. E. Hewitt, Jno, R. Sweney, W. J. Kirkpatrick. 
Bhould be in the hands of all primary teachers, 
ple copy, by mail, 265 cents; §2.40 per dozen. 


., Pa. Chicago 
yer aro bt, J. J. HOOD 40 W. Madison 8t. 





The best and largest 
book ever made 
for the purpose 
All denomina-" 


Union $q., N.Y, 


THE GOSPEL CHOIR.-- 
No. 2 


By Sanxry, McGrawaHan, 

Containing the latest anthems, quartets, duets, 
Sacred songs, and choruses, by the authors, ; 
. Will be issued February 25. 
-" Price, r covers, 86 cts. per + Post; : 
$32.60 Rosen: board covers, $4.90 ber aaeon | 
cloth, 90.00 per dozen, by express, not prepaid. 

THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 

76E,. 9th St., N.Y. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicage. 
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10 Lessons 10 Cents. CIRCULARS FREB 
usic Co., 243 State St., Chicago, Ill. 


EASTE MUSIC. Send Mh ogy 


for four specimen 


GOODENOUGHK & WOGLOM COo., 
122 Nassau Street. New York. 


“Golden Grain, No.1,” as a successful Sab- 
bath-school song book leads all others. It is not 
made up of old songs from other books. Over 80 
com posers represented. Sample copy, 20 cents. 

A. BEIRLY, Author and Publisher, Chicago, Ill. 

For all occa- 


SPECIAL SERVI sions in theSun- 
day-school, Lists furnished on application. 
THE JOHN cHuRCH co., 
—New York—Chicago. 
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FREE !_s 
To Christian Endeavorers 


POCKET GUIDE and MAP of 
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The CONVENTION CITY 








The P r Department of the Big Four 
Route have issued a very convenient and at- 
tractive Pocket Guide to the City of Boston, 
which will be sent free of charge to all mem- 
bers of the Zonme, People’s Society of Christian 
Endeavor who will send three two cent stamps, 
to cover, mailing charges, to the undersigned. 
This Pocket Guide should be in the hands of 
every member of the Society who contemplates 
attending the 14th Annual Convention, as it 
shows the location all depots, hotels, churches, 
institutions, places of amusement, prominent 
buildings, street-car lines, eto. Write soon as 
the edition is limited. 


‘ "ad uc; Oo. cComeace, 
assenger o Manager, Big Four Route, 
Cincinnati 
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‘| The ron Volumes aggregate a 


Boonie 
Special Offer—_—_-1- 
Limited to April 1. 


No bnsiness or professional man, teacher, housewife, student, or any other nm interested in 
self-education, or who may feel the need of a dictionary or encyclopedia, can afford to allow this 
opportunity to secure a whole reference library at about one-sizth its former value pass by without 
careful investigation. The new and revised and enlarged 


Encyclopaedic Dictionary 


which formerly sold at from 
$42 to $70 per set, is now of- 
fered all readers of The Sun- 
day School Times for $ 
per volume, or $7 for the 
complete set of 4 
Allorders must be received 
before April 1, or not at all. 
This most modern and up 
to date of all reference libra- 
ries was edited by RoBpert 
Hunter, A. M., F.G.8., as- 
sisted by scores of specialists. 
Revised, enlarged, and 
brought down to date by 
Professor Cuas, Morris of 
the Philadelphia Academ 
of Natural Sciences, an 
many other world-renowned 
scholars, 
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After April 1, the price 
will be 16 to $24 
per set, and lute) 
no diseounts will be al- 
lowed. 
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, 
or money refunded within 
10-days. 

Over 17 years and $750,000 
required in the production 
of this magnificent monu- 
ment of education. 


We ask every purchaser to speak of the work to his or her friends, and to 
send us a testimonial,—this being a condition of this special offer. 


It isa Complete Dictionary, containing every word in the English langu (260,000 in all), which no 
+ other dictionary does, Every word is exhaustively treated as to its origin, history, develop t, 


The above illlustration is an exact reproduction of the four magnificent 
volumes of THR ENCYCLOPADIC DICTIONARY, bound in rich silk cloth, with 
ailt back stamp, handsomely embossed sides, and marhied ed 


ges. oh vol- 
ume 9 inches wide, 113¢ Inches jong, 8 inches thick. 


eight, about 40 pounds, 


EDUCATIONAL. 


“D0 NOT STAMMER” 


YOU CAN BE CURED AT 


The Philadelphia Institute 


For the permanent cure of stammering, stut- 
tering, and all other impediments 
to a distinct articulation. 

Indorsed by, Prof. H.C. Wood, M.D., LL.D., 
University of Pa.; and Hon, Jno, Wanamaker, 
ex-Postmaster-General, 13th and Chestnut Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Can refer to John D, Wattles & Co., publish- 
ers of The Sunday School Times. 

Send for 54-page pamphlet to Philadelphia 
Institute, 1083 ing ¢ Garden Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., U. 8. A. 


EDW. 8. JOHNSTON, principal and founder 
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—BY MAIL— 
We givea systematic 
course which prepares for 
practice, and also give 
course on 
BUSINESS LAW. 
Oldest in existence ; over 








Sprague Correspondegce School of Law, 
No.37 Telephowe Building, DETROIT, MICE. 
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If you think of studying shorthand, or taking busi- 
ness course, send for catalog of the famous ROCHES- 
TER (N. Y.) BUSINESS UNIVERSITY. A postal 
card gets it. 


STUp $8. Bookkeeping and shorthand thor- - 
o taught ty MAIL. One student in each 
wn ven Inetrection FREE. Graduating course in 
penmanship, letter-writing, bookkeeping commercial 
arithmetic,etc. Positions secured, Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Send stamp. COLLEGE OF COMMERCE, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Thirty excursions to Euro Ocean 
EUROPE tickeva by all lines, Send for Tourist 
Gazette, F.O, CLARK,Tourist Agt., 111 B’way,N.Y., 
Official Ticket Agt., Pennsylvania and Erie R. R. 
Bookkeeping, and Spanish, 
tanght by mail, by 


SHORTHAND W.G. CHAFFEE,Oswego,N.Y. 

















 @tymology, pronunciation, and yarious meanings. 


It ig a Thorough Encyclopedia of anatomy, botany, chemistry, zodlogy, 
’ ture, a hy illlony by, mechanics, history, ‘mythology, biblical 
subject known to the human intellect, 


it is a Superb Library Book, belle Ceentally and attractively bound, printed from new plates, in 

“y large, clear type, on heavy white paper, and illustrated with hundreds of new pictures made 
especially for this work. a" 

bt of 5,857 pages. Contains 130,000 more words than Worcester’ 

006 more than Webster, 000jmore than The Century, and costs less than any of them. 


~~WHAT. GOOD. JUDGES SAY ABOUT THE WORK ~~ 


Ology, art, music, agricul- 
nowledge, and every other 
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I prize highly The Encyclopwdic Dietio for the 
number Bey oe it contains, for ewe A defini- 
Aions, for fulness ilustrations, encyclo- 
pedic comprehensiveness. 
Bishop Samuet Fatlows, 
. Chicago, Il. 
As a reference book it stands in the front rank. 
Asa dictionary it meets every demand, 


Ww Rogers, 
Atchison, Kan. 
The Encyclopmdic Dictionary opens the dictionary 
war which may involve the Century. the Standard, 
and the International.—New York Worid, 
Has many distinctive claims to superiority. Such 
a work has long been needed by the business man, 
Philadel- 


the active student, and in the home circle. 
phia Inqu 


Don’t Forget ——<. 


irer. 


We hereby certify that this is the onl. 
Dicriowary. Itis printed from revieed 
complete in every res 


the benefit of the American people. I 


HOW TO GET THIS GREAT WORK 


Send $1.75 by money order or 
mataing 0 


t has our full approval and endorsement, 


My library contains the Century and the latest 
Webster, but I have found much information in’ The 


Baeapadio " notin either of the former, I regard 
work as invaluable, Frank W Owers, 
Judge 6th Judicial District, Col. 


T.consider The Encyclopedic Dictionary superior 
to Webster, Worcester, Century, or Standard. For 
the busy lawyer, who wants to know things quickly, 
no better reference book could be had, 

Benjamin FP. Hughes, 
Attorney and ex-State Senator, Philadelphia. 


Ihave Webster, Worcester, and the Centu 


, and 
for encyclopedias I have the Britannica and 
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ton’s, It ie but simple truth to say that The Encyclo- @ 


ong Dictionary is a magnificent substitute for all of 
m. . Hf, Atwood, 
Attorney, Leavenworth, Kan. 


Bars STAMMERING INSTITUTE and 
TRAINING-SCHOOL. Alwaysopen. Rich 
and poor welcome. 41 Tremont Street. Boston. Mass, 





A l4carat solid gold fountain-pen on trial to min-" 
isters (bona . $2 or pen to be returned within 
reasonabletime. Golden-rod Pen Co., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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¥ OME STUDY. Shorthand and bookkeeping. 
Wolf's ness College, Hagerstown, Md. 


Reagan COLLEGE, New Athens, 0, Board, 
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authorized American edition of Tur EncycLorapic 
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THE CASSELL PUBLISHING Co, 


Pamphlet of 50 specimen pages free on receipt of 
6 cents to pay postage 


al note, and Volume I will be forwarded at once, and the re- 
olumes will be sent any time desired, or send 
be sent by express or freight, all charges to be 


SYNDICATE PUBLISHING CO. 
234 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


and the entire set 6f 4 volumes will 
by purchaser. Address 





Stenographic Reports 


Published in leafiet form for 
Bible students, Fresh jec- 


INSTITUTE 
LECT UID Sen cxn cormach to matte 
them regularly at small expense. Send 4 cents in 


stamps for sample jecture and full particulars. 
Address, 


H. BE. MERRILL, F3 Pens? », CHICAGO.. 


King’s Daughters 

and Christian Endeavorers 
In raising money for your work try our little 
receipt book, 30 choice candies for 25 cents. 

Crescent Co., Betniehem, Pa, 


MOODY 
BIBLE 
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| THE WESTMINSTER PUESTION 
' anew help to promote home study of 
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Kindergarten Sewing Cards 
For the Ipternational &. 5. lessons, prepared by Mrs. 


eA NT ATT, 
per year. Be 








Easter Service 


For Primary and Junior Classes. 

By Mrs. M. G. Kennepy. This service is entirely 

new, and is especially intended for the younger 

scholarsofthe Sunday-school. The recitations, read- 

ings, and songsare each of them gems, and eltogether 

mene an maar A aeree - he ae a merit. . 

service w! e Junior Quarter 

(price, 4 eemts each) for the second quarter, 1895. af 
Published as a separate exercise, at @1.50 per 100. 
W. A. WILDB & CO., 

2g Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


“GENUINE OXFORD’ TEACHERS’ BIBLES 
New Helps, Mapes, 
and Illustrations. 
The Most Complete Biblical 
Compilation of the Nine- 
teenth Cent 
Containing many new features 
t found in other Teachers’ 
bles, At prices from §1.80 to 
Send for Catalog, 
Thomas Nelson &fons, 88 East 17th St,.N.Y. 


ARE GOING 
* 
It will cost you little to get FULL INFO ON 
4 GAZE & SON ae 


—it will save you much. H. b 
Chief Office, 118 Broadway, New York. Send 0c. for 


THE TOURIST GAZETTE. 











PEOPLE 


SA PRIZE STORY COMPETITION | 


for Young People Only 

Harper’s Younc Puor.e offers three prizes for 
B the best stories, not exceeding 2000 words, which 

shall be sent to it, on or before April igth, 1895, 

written by any boy or girl who is not yet eighteen 

years old, izes will be in money, as follows: 

First Prize, $60; second, $26; third, $26 
A NEW LONG SERIAL 


SNOWSHOES AND SLEDGES. By KIRK MUNROE 


Hundreds of Other Articles. Largest and Best of 
the Juveniles 

Write for Sample Copyend 16-p. Illus, Prospectus, Free # 

Published by HARPER &4 BROTHERS, N.Y. & 








Are You 


a business man who reads this 
paper to help you in your Sun- 
day work? If so, you know 
how good it is for that pur- 
pose, 

Have you ever tried how 
helpful it can be in your week- 
days’ work? 


You Are 


an advertiser, we think it will 
profit you to know the adver- 
tising value of this paper. We 
shall be glad to discuss the 
question with you. Write to 


The Religious Press Association, 





1200 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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Che Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, February 23, 1895. 


Entered atthe Post-office at Philadelphia 
* second-class matter,” a 


For a few weeks only, the statement of circulation 
will be omitted. At this season of the an Th pes 80 
mnany subscriptions expire, it is impossible to state 
accurately, at the time of going to press, what num- 
wer of ee will be requ ired, 








Terms of Subscription, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
at the following rates, for —e o d or new subscrib- 
ers. These rates include postage 


ONE COPY, OMe YeaT,......cccesercesseersereessrscevereveres $1.50 
One copy, five years, full paymentin advance... 5.00 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOUOL CLUBS. 


Any school or ony set of teachers, or of scholars, 

will supplied w fin as meny copies as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club rates : 

For any Dumber of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

Fur five or more copies in a package to one address, 
SO cents each. A package thus sent is eadneneed to 
one person only, and no names can be written or 
prinied on the separate papers. 

They papers for a club may be ordered sent 
to individual addresses at $1.00 each, and party y in 
peck ag ¢ to one address, at fifty cents each, 

esived. 


The papers for @ club should all go toone , 
although: in cases where @ portion of the teachers of a 
schwol get their mail matter from one ce, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, 
the papers will be sent woes pel ae This applies to 

ckage clubs at fifty cents copy. to the extent 

hat large ames may be peaivh ed into smaller 
packages of five or more copies each, if desired. 


FREE COPIES. One free pe additional, will be 
allowed for every ten conse pe 4 in aclub of either 
character. ‘The free cones for or e clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but wil ncluded in the 


Deraahions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 
the OD te wae: pose share of the yearly club rate. 

ools that are open during only a portion of the 
year. may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
ime as the papers may be required. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
® year, can have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package clubs do not 
bave thie privilege, but can have a copy transferred 
from a package to @ separate address at the rate of 
one cent per week for the unexpired time of the sub- 
scription, when it bas over six months to run. When 
it bas but six months or less to run, the cost to change 
is twenty-five cents to the end ofthe subscription. If 
ome age club subscriber intends to change bisor her 

dress fora few weeks only, we will mail an extra 
copy, a6 long as desired, at the rate of three cents 

“per week 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been com. All addresses should include 
both county and sta 

Ifa club Jabecription is renewed by some other 
fon than the one who sent the prov’ ous subscript 


such person will oblige the lisher i stating es 
ee cts ub he subscribes for takes the place of the o: 
ME NO PIE WD vc srcccceccctncrnsosqnseuptention eotiness 


paper will not be sent & oar Y —— beyond 
the time paid for, unless b 1 request. The 
pers for a club will invaria n be Siscohtinued at 
expiration of the subscription, Renewals ‘als should 
erefore be made early. 
Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunda School Times will be sent to ear ofthe 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, one year, 8 shillings. 
‘Two or more copies, one year. 6 shillings each. 
To ministers and missionari naries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 
‘To secure the above rates for two or morecopies, the 
must be ordered at one time, and they wil! be 
fence! either singly to the individual addresses, or In a 
, Whichever may be preferred 
byt the subscribers. 
‘yor Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 


2 Tones = Row, London, 2G, will sesnive yearly 
or yearly subscriptions at the above rates. 
inailed direct from Philadel 


paper to to be phia to the 
JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O. Box 1550. 




















































Two Mince Pies, equal to our 
Grandmother’s, from each pack- 
age of None-Such Mince Meat, 
without the worry and work. For 
sale by all Grocers. 


MERRELL-SOULE Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


‘THE’ SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Scott’s Emulsion 


will relieve a stubborn cough 
when all the ordinary cough reme- 
dies have failed. Try it for your- 
self. Weare putting up a fifty-cent 
size chiefly for that purpose. A 
cough is usually the tell-tale of 
a weakened physical condition. 
Correct that conditien by the use 
of a proper remedy, and the 
cough will soon disappear. 

Scott’s Emulsion of Cod-liver 
Oil and Hypophosphites acts in 
two ways. It nourishes, strength- 
ens, and builds up the system, at 
the same time allays the irrita- 
tion and heals the inflammation. 
It gives immediate relief at night 
from the choking sensation so 
often accompanying a cold. 

Don't be persuaded to take a substitute ! 

Scott & Bowne,N.Y. All druggists. 50c.and $1. 

















Old Mother 
_——Earth 


Her products; useful and beautiful, new and 
old, in Seeds and Plants, are illustrated and 
Aescribed in our Catalogue for 1895 of 


THE 


ca’s Model Seed Pan ge WRITE. 


MORE THAN 


1.00225 


ue Pc eh pen ee hee FLOWERS. 


_ postal and aie eee 
— 


|, customers by o. 

Phi iphia arm. of Seed Gro The vari 

ties embrace the most beautiful novelties, aed 
have been grown at ForDHOOK FARM, famous 
as one of model farms of the world. 


BURPEE’S 
Gem Collection for 1895 


contains one packet each of the new Aster White 


jprapeching, with immense double Ch: themum- 
coher stag A in great alone lie, per ; New 
voakand vogl — inches in 8 

1 in cash prizes for 


Petuniasin the world, fey Sor less than 2c. 
Pansies 
. New Royal wart Purple ‘ockscomb of 
ew Roy 
immense si a jon. Marigold Le 
meena . marigeee Logs 


e light - ~ flowers, 
Corona an annual 





directions culture printed on each 
plete COLLECTION for only 

CE or five complete col for $1.00. 
Never before have such rare and wabealipaantost the 
most beautiful flowers been offered at such a nominal 
mye We hope to make thonsands of new customers and 
we guarantee perfect satisfaction to every purchaser. 
To each one who asks for it we will also send FREE 


BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for (895, 
& handsome book of 174 P or well known as the 
“lead American Catalogue.” or A 
Bright k about Seeds, novel and unique. 

If with the sil ver quarter you enclose two 2cstampa(or 
thirty cents in stamps altogeth er) besides the eattine col- 
lection of seeds and either of the catalogues named, we 
will also send you a superb work of art entitled ** A 
Year’s Work at Fordhook Farm ;’’ this beautiful 

book gives hs of Ameri- 
“DAY as 





Everything “Te Garden 


9x11 inches, containing over 500 engravings 
and 8 colored plates of Seeds and Plants.. And 
as all are drawn from nature, we show, as. ina 
looking-glass, the best of the old and the 
latest of the new. 

To trace advertising, and give our Catalogue 
the largest possible distribution, we make the 
following unusually liberal offer : 


Every Empty Envelope 


Counts as Cash. 


To every one who will state where this ad- 
vertisement was seen, and who encloses -us 
20 cents (in stamps), we will mail. the Catalogue, 
and also send, free of charge, our famous 50- 
- Newport ‘Collection of Seeds, containing 
packet each of New White Sweet Pea 
¢ “Emily Henderson,” New Butterfly Pansy, 
New Crested Zinnia, Succession Cabbage, New 
York Lettuce, and Ponderosa Tomato, in a 
red envelope, which, when emptied and re- 
turned, will be accepted as a 25-cent cash pay- 
ment on any order of goods selected from 


Catalogue to the amount of $1.00 and upward. 







ges; over 70 illustrations in colors. 
fies and reci for all known 
poultry; also valuable hints on poul- 
try hd PoPull information and prices on all 
Finest descriptive Poultry 
lSets.to 


ithis advertisement will not i appease again 
This Catalogue is really a book of 160 pages, aw was never before 


and such 
for so little money, 
ogues alone FREE te any address. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO,, Philadelphia, Pa. 












lustrated Garden and 

Farm Annual of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, 

free, which is alone worth the price, | These very 

choice varieties eieewhere, 
CROSMAN BROS., Rochester, N.Y. 














10 Pkts. Choice Vegetable Seeds 





FOR ONLY 15 ¢ CTs. 





15 cts. 
acinths 
send 


lestial Pepper. 
» goods, all different, 


20 pkts. Choice Flower 
oe one mixed, 15 cts. 3 bulbs 


, 15 ots. We 
‘SO cents. We will in- 





oalipatbamts 
clude in each collection a check 









for 20 cents with first order. 
Park, 


J. RUSCOE ev wee boar dino N.Y 

















scribed in our grand Illustrated Catalogue 


instructions given for culture. Sent FR 
those who send TEN CENTS and name 


_ago ACRES OF NURSERY. 





To prove by results the superior quality of our Seeds we will 
packets of Flower Seeds forasc. These packets contain hundreds of choice varieties, 
and wit the simple culture a child of ten years can give, will produce a brilliant 
-display of beautiful Flowers all Summer and Autumn. 
of choice Vegetable Seeds, selected especially for boys, for asc. All are fully de- 


novelties and all the good old varieties of Fruits, Flowers and Vegetables, and full 


Variegated-leaved Tuberose, three Gladiolus, and the Catalogue. 








Also ten full-sized packets 
of 150 large pages, with a host of valuable 


EE to all who order either collection. To 
this paper, we mail a bulb of the lovely 


25,000 FT. GREENHOUSES. 





nt, cone rong and easily controlled b: 
kind ie wells’ cultiva’ and furro 
tells all about it and 28 other tools, 





“PLANET JR.” sti. 
HORSE HOE 


and CULTIVATOR 


are sure to make things grow. 
panventes’ levers, Has attachments for all 


cor any. 
CO., Phi 


Our free 


uaranteed su 
oS. L. ALLEN . Pa. 
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acemylisene Old, of Merit. 
: DADOALIAALAANAL NA AOUNA LULL 
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DREER Sa SEEDS: 


PLANTS and BULBS: 


ones when the best SS a 


richiy Ulustrated; two plates on Peover, = 


HENRY A. DREER, 114 chestnut St., Phila. Pa. = 
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The Blessing of Blunders 


[Caroline B. Le Row, in The Journal of Education. } 
i he NOT the average child made to feel 
that a blunder is the worst thing that 
could happen, that a mistake is the worst 
thing that can be made, and that a thing 
imperfectly done is far worse than a thing 
not done at all? 
There could not be a greater fallacy. 
Nothing has ever been learned except 
through blunders. Properly dealt with, 
—_ are our greatest teachers, helpers, 
developers, and this fact is one o the 
first which should be taught to the child. 

Suppose.a mother should say to her 
little one, “ Until you can walk without 
stumbling, you must sit still in your high 
chair, ” and fasten him in accordingly; 

“ until you ean write plainly, you must, 
not write at all,” and hides from him pen, 
ink, and paper; “ until you can read with- 
out blundering, you must not try to read 
at all,” and takes the book out of his pos- 
session, We should gasp with astonish- 
ment and incredulity at such a mother, 
and would be reminded of the elegant 
classic jingle referring to the parent who 
gave to her daughter permission to learn 
to swim on condition that she refrained 
from approaching the water. Yet are not 
many teachers practically doing the same 
thing every hour of every day? 

The child should be convinced at the 
outset that honest effort is the main thing, 
the only essential thing, and compared to 
which results of any sort are of compara- 
tive insignificance. Moreover, the child 
should be made to understand that mis- 
takes are inevitable, and will occur so long 
as his work is imperfect. That it should 
in more or less degree be imperfect, is also 
inevitable; for perfection would indicate 
complete attainment and accomplishment, 
implying that there was nothing more to 
be gained,—that the pupil “ knew it all.” 

here is nothing so discéuraging and 
paralyzing to a child as the tendency onthe 
part ofthe teacher to treat even trivial blun- 
ders as criminal offenses. The child may be 
fully conscious that he has done his very 
best; he may even be able to see the cause of 
his mistakes, and the reason of his failure. 
A perception of all these things is far more 
profitable to him than a sudden or acciden- 
tal success could possibly be. Yet, in many 
cases, the teacher appears to ignore all 
this. No credit is given for motive and 
effort; no recognition made of the proba- 
bilities of going astray; no allowance 
made for imperfect results. The thing 
which is proved to be not all right is dis- 
posed of as being altogether wrong, while 
discouragement and despair speedily settle 
down upon the soul of the struggling child. 

A realization of the fact that effort, 
rather than accomplishment, is the great 
merit of a pupil’s work, is the highest 
knowledge to which a teacher can attain. 
With this realization comes the divine 
patience which is the most essential char- 
acteristic of the true teacher. The prog- 
ress, rather than the completed perform- 
ance, of the child, is watched and cor- 

rected ; attention is given to each step of 
the way onward, instead of being directed 
wholly to the termination of the j journey ; 

raise or blame is not determined solely 
f the successful or disastrous results of 
the educational enterprise. Nothing is 
more profoundly impressed upon the child 
than that experience brings the best wis- 
dom ; that he most quickly “learns by 
doing, ” whether the result of the doing be 
successful or otherwise, and that the 
making of mistakes is the surest way of 
finding out how not to make them. In 
this direction despair is impossible, and 
discouragement, even in a slight degree, 
will seldom interfere with the child’s ad- 
vancement. 

It is only when considered absolutely 
that a blunder is a bad thing, and it is 
blunder of the most stupendous degree so 
to consider anything in this world, where 
nothing is really absolute. Considered 
relatively, as everything should be in 4 
universe of the closest relation and inter,‘ 
dependence, a blunder is a good or a 


















thing solely with regard to the use 
made of it. The #ea_gér who utilizes 
the teacher who wiil not only accom 
the most, but who will do it in the anic 
and most satisfactoty way: the © 
pa te who not only fails to utilize, but even 


tolerate, them, i se great an obstacle | 
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j 
or yaukhrs Le as is a boulder-on the 


road train. 

Not = fo. but to try to do; hot to do 
something perfectly, but to do it as well 
ashe can; not to éx mepees 0 Se sear 0 do 
a thing to-day as wel he will be able, 
with increased knowledgeand experience, 
to do it to-morrow, next week, next term 
—this is the only platform of theory an 
practice upon Which teacher and pupil 
can work profitably, and to mutual satis- 
faction, If we never made mistakes, we 
should never make anything, and one of 
our test blessings is the blessing of 
blunders. 
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The Best Dressmakers 














are using 
Bias 
Velveteen 
Skirt 
Binding 
2 
The Redfern 
a brand of Ad 
the famous op 
. 
Samples and Booklet 


@” on“ How to Bind the Dress 
Skirt," for 2c. stamp. Address 
The S. H. & M, Co., P, 0. Box 699, New York. 


««S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


‘¢ Florence 
Home Needlewor 


for 1894 is how ready. Subjects: Corticelli bare 
ing, 22 new Perigns : Knitting, Crochet, 
olors for Flowers, embroidered with rt 
Wash Silk. Send 6 cents, mentioning 
r, and we will mail you the book— 96 pages, 
w Niustrations. 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., Florence, Mass. 
AMERICAN FIRE 
 ligurance Com 
Office, Company's 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philndetpnia, 

















GABE CAPLET AL 50. cseiesscsccscovresssosione $500,009.00 
Reserve for a and all NG 
OCM]T CIALIS, 0. 6scersrseressseserseresecree wre 72 


75,973.74 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1894. 


$2,683,115. 46. 
THOS, H. MONTGOMERY, Presidenc 


7443 Vice-President, 
we. ¥. witcha RDD MARIS, Seo, ahd Treas. 
wit b A Oe ow Sec, Agency Dept. 


DIRECTORS : 
Thos. H. Montgomery, Charles P. Perot, 
Israel Morr Jos. E. Gillin ham, 
Pemberton A ’ Hutchinson, Charles 8. Whelen, 
Alexander Biddle Eaward F. Beale, Jr. 


John S. Gerhard. 


MAGNIFICENT ARM. 
Feetetca 

















GRATEFUL—COMFPORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 
which pr ‘er orn wk oe retione at a bry Regn y ar 
Un Uae Arseny aes pee 
of well-select 
our breakfast and as a asiicaely aebiert a 


age which Z- save us ays heavy doctors” bi pot 


a ee oot a 
ually ey 3 up ba 





at wherever t is & wea! nt. We t 
eacape many Real sha by Feeplnt 0 et, well 





IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS 


Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Cloaks, 
Costumes, House Furnishings, China, 
Glassware, Furniture, etc. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


We are now booking nathes for our Spring and Summer Illus- 
trated Catalogue, ready April 1, and mailed FREE to out of town 
residents. Send for a copy. 


H. O'NEILL & CO., sixth Ave., 20th to 21st st., NEW YORK 
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LARGEST MAN ACTURERS/| 
INTHE Ag 7d ; 
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Pews and Opera Chairs. 
S.C. SMALL & CO., 26 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 





CHURCH, HALL, and LODGE 


- PURSETURE, PULPITS, CHAIRS, \, 
>» SUCCESSO: ze ‘ 
Sie Konth beeo nd Street, Phi las, | Pa. 


Stamped Steel Ceilings 


Decorative, Durable, and Best for 
Church Ceilings of any shape, old or 
new. Send for Catalog B. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 47 Rose St, N. Y. 
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HOOK & HASTINGS CO., 
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Boston and New York. 
Tague Sw Berta Sa ces ate aaided aie | Alaska Stove Lifter. 
only aes nd tins, | a 7 ee ove Ls —_—— 
WES £1 ud. Hommosopathic Always Cold 
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A warm shampoo with Cuticura 
Soap clears the scalp and hair of crusts, 
scales, and dandruff, allays itching, 
soothes irritation, stimulates the hair 
follicles, and nourishes the roots, thus 
producing luxuriant hair, with a clean, 
wholesome scalp. 


ona Com proarhons pe ee a Baw 'n | —_ & 

a Th MUSIC 

SELECTIONS 

ae cenining Capote and Responsive Readings, 
RESURCAM 

é! goxvie hr tags. Sontrh Readings, by H. R. PALMER. 
CANTATAS: 


rrageeey 383 « pnderthe eeatnal, S'S 


MUSICAL VISITOR ® atx" soos 


Anthems. Price tg cents. 
Send for our complete list of Easter Music. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 
_Smcmmati, NEW YORK, _ Gmicaao, 


The Se kx wo ee 
Simplex 


easiest, cleanest, best, and 
Printer 


———————> 
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cheapest duplicating process 
ever invented. Its work is 
an exact fac-simile of the 
original writing. 

Requires no bear pe oe penne 
always ready , and will save its 


100 Copies of over and ag agai . in istdang out 
notices. It costs but little ($3 to). 
ony welting or dsawing Send for circulars. L. AwT ate 


in 20 minutes, 20 o Vesey St., New York. 







Is A PLEASDRE 
WHEN YOU UsE 
Boston Linen, 
Boston rents 
ill 


LETTER 
jy; WRIT NG} , cr Bunise Hint 


wa Sor 4c., f not obtainable through 
SAMUEL WARD CO., Boston, Mass. 
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wanesous 
SHE BOOK-KEEPER PUB. CO., Detroit, Mich, 


(ospel Hymns 
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739 Hym = nd in Maroon 
vanes aE oe i. 
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n atlemen 
at Book. 


and $30 porte 

Phe Biglow & Main C0.,| ‘The Jobn Church Ca., 
16 E - 9th St. » Wew | York. $. E. Cc. tenemos .Cincinnat. 
‘WANTED 1 bivecbi MORE BOE AGENTS 
RABE SEs OAY OH ALY YAR 
oh went ret, nos hat) super 

by, by, Bee. Lyman Abbott. 

Geraci vent Ligeti 
"EB. WOMTMINGTON's 067 HErthea, Oona, 

WILL $1200 MEET YOUR WANTS? 
for'vs. adios ear da wei Sientiecen, “Ruarue 

ELL & Co., Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 

$100 | Betocnar by iadiesor 

per month wer Mia keene a 
postage. Bini H Hovsx, a North 7th St., Phiia.,P fia., Pa. 
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The highest honor 

: has been awarded to. 

Cleveland’s Baking Powder 
by 

American housewives 


Jor its superior purity, wholesomeness 
and economy. 








.“FLURRIED MEN LACK WISDOM.” 
Worry! Hurry! Flurry! are all avoided by the 


SAPOLIO! 


for quick work is not hurried work. 

Are you in a hurry to finish your housecleaning 
and yet do it well? Ther try this method: A 
@mall bowl of water, a cake of Sapolio, and a cloth 
and you will do more cleaning than a pail of water 
and three cakes of ordinary soap. No. 3. 








Healthy and | 
Happy Mother 


Child. > 






















CHENILLE 
TABLE COVERS 


Beautifully figured, 
one yard square, in 
light and dark 
blue, ecru, 
terra 
cotta, 
olive, 
brown, 
and old 














Worth $2.00 each, but a fortunate trade 
circumstance enables us to offer them 
at the remarkably low price of 


75 CENTS 


In every way a desirable cover—rich 


colorings, graceful designs, and heavy 
ball fringe. Order by mail at once. 


. 


STRAW BRIDGE 
&® CLOTHIER 
PHILADELPHIA 








WALL PAPER i585 !.2 ff it ns 





samples. $1 will buy bandsome paper and border for 


















The March Harper’s 


INCLUDES : 





The Trial Trip of a Crurger. With 6 Tilustrations. 
BY WILLIAM FLOYD SICARD. 





WAR-SHIPS. 


The Industriat Region of Northern Alabama, Tennes- 
INDUSTRY. see, and Georgia. With 18 Illustrations, 
BR a aa BY JULIAN RALPH. BEST FOR SHIRTS. 
Fox-Hunting in the United States. With Il PROCTER & GAMBLE ouent 
SPORT. trations, including Frontispiece. ior canvas eer s br 








BY CASPAR W. WHITNEY. 
The Literary Landmarks of Jerusalem. With 10 ll- 
lustrations by F. ¥Y. Du ‘Monp. 
BY LAURENCE HUTTON. 
The New York Common Schoois, 
BY STEPHEN H. OLIN. 
An American Academy in Rome. With 2 Illustrations. 
BY ROVAL CORTISSOZz. 


TRAVEL. 





EDUCATION. 
ART. 
SCIENCE. 
FICTION. 











“For THIRTY-FIVE YEARS have 
* “thaintained their superiority for 


| Quality of Metal, 





Heredity. BY ST. GEORGE mivaRT. 


Two Serials : Hearts Insurgent, by THOMAS HARDY; 
The Princess Aline, by RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 
Four Short Stories. ith 1o Illustrations. 


Workmanship, 
Uniformity, 
_ » - Durability. 


Ready February 21. Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yark. 





Beckonings from Little lands © § | « cents in postage stampa 


* “Tt is such a tender and subtle study of real little 
hearts 





Ip 
L 






for all styles of writing, sent on receipt of 


By Patterson_Du Bois 


This bool appeals to the student of child nature because of its scientific deductions 
from careful observation and experiment on the part of an observing father in peculiarly 
close relations to his little ones. It is not a memoir, but a study of the most sympathetic and 
helpful sort, and as such will be welcomed by the teacher and the student of children, 


“SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


450 Broome St., New York. 


SAVES MONEY! 
DO YOUR OWN oss Bo 
po ony Cow dy erg 








“No one can read that little book without acquir- 
souls and ." — Frances Hodgson Burnett. ing more loving sympathy, more psychical knowl- 

** A man who has read it as thoroughly as F have ige of children’s needs, their les and their 
cannot say too much good about it.’’— rd W. victories.” —Elizabeth larrison, Principal of Chi- 
Bok, editor The Ladies’ Home Journal. cago Kindergarten College. 


A book of 182 pages 7% inches). Illustrated. Price, $r.25. For sale by booksellers, 
or mailed, at this price, tie i, Barend . 





PRINTING les. Stamp for cat- 
oo or ea ah es eur: 
a "amall paper a Meriden, - Conn. 


Same asa Press. No Préss Required. 


Busbouell’s Perfect Letter-Copying Books Ao ome 
JOHN D, WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. many thouna peou eee Bualoneéy all he 





































large room. Paper-hangers’ large com plete sam ple 
books, $1. Ties. i 


VERS, 1206 Market St., Phila., Pa. 


The Sunday School Times iutends to admit only auvertisements that a-e trustworthy. Should, however, 


Our $1,000 
Prize Designs 
are now 
Ready 


"7 fide 





SAMPLES FREE and our guide, “How to Paper and Economy in Home Decora- 
tion,” to anyone who will send us a descri of the different rooms they have to 
paper; what they are used for, their height and the colors desired. 

Over goo Amateur and Professional Designers competed for the $1,000 offered 
by us for the best eight designs, for Wall Paper last Fail. These Prize Designs 
are the Finest Productions of American Art. Ate artigti¢ally colored, and will 

give a tone to your rooms that cannot be obtained from other papers. They are our 
W exclusive designs and can be purchased ONI,Y FROM US OR OUR AGENTS. 
THE PRICE—These elegant Prize designs, which are the Finest Wall Papers 
i to be had, will be sold by sample through the mail for 15 to go cts. per roll. 
i GET THE BEST. 
In addition to these patterns we have 1,000,000 rolls of Wall Paper for Kitchens, 
Bhs AO Bedrooms, Halls, Parlors, Offices, Churches and Public Buildings, some of them 8 
NI Wil [a\Low as 3 cents a Roll. 

iii? a AGENTS MAKE MONEY Selling our Wall Paper. If you have the time to spare 
Sa —eeaeeie and will take an interest in selling our Prize Designs and other papers, send $1.00 for 
nts’ Sample Books together with your references. In ordering, fe irene 


“ALFRED PEATS, So NPeaes YORK. 


’ 136-88 W Madison St, CHICAGO. 


<a SRO tial 
oe 








an advertisement of a 


' not having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, 
rs will refund to subscribers any money that they * , 





